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BRAIN)NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Com posed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


| It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 
Lessons, and is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It is a cure 
for Nervousness and Debilitty. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. For sale by 


Druggists, or by mall, $1.00. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. ¥. 


Columbia Bicycles. Charming Stories 
We have j ust pablixhed 
| , : Thousands in daily use by doctors, | ee 

lawyers, ministers, editors, merchants, ow Sa 





etc., etc. Send 8-cent stamp for ele- on fine pape r, beautifully {tustrated, and con- 
gantly illustrated 16-page catalogue to taining Twenty-two deeply interesting 
“ z “ ea by such famous authors as Mary Cecil Ha 
THE POPE M’'P’G CO.,, Ooms ete Sterte Henry Wood, Wilkie Collins, Miss Mulock, 
661 Washington Street, the Author of “Dora The ete. These stories have been 
| apecially selected with a view « overs viding one of the most sump- 
Boston, Mass. | tuousliterary feasts ever set before the public. The book will be 
seat Free te every per ) will send us Nine Cents tn 
postage stamps to pay postage thereon and help pay the cost of 
| this advertisement. This véry liberal a r is made to introduce 
our goods and publications. Al) love to read should take 
advantage o fit. Address, F. M. "LUPTON, Publisher, 





















IN ELEGANT SCRIPT TYPE, 
on 50 Beautiful Imported Chromo 
Carda, 10c,, 14 packs §1,, 90 pear] beve! 

\ Edged Cards er setond oan corners, 15¢. 
fees ts’ Large Album, containing al! the Lates: 


27 Park Place, New York. 
Styles of Imported, Bevel Edge and Satin Fringe 
Cards, with Mlustrated premium-list and private term 


vate term Welcome and Valuable 
ts, 250, GORDON PRINTING CO,, Northford, (t 
at nl F R 1 E ‘N D. 




















’ Pronounced by emin. o¢———_- e 
ent men and women, The undervigned have just putt shed for the benefit of 
and the Press gene r. their patrons and the public in general, a large and ex- 

erally, the most need pensive Catalogue, pertaintey to all out and indesr games, 
ful, charming ‘and and all the latest and wac/ul Novelties. It contains 228 larye | 
interesting book for pages, over 2.000 illustrations, and will be sent by mail fer | 
Swomen ever written. 25cte, PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau 8t.,N.¥. | 
No woman who values her own happiness, or that of t) 


her children, can afford todo without it, As an indica- 
tion of the Author's popularity. it may be stated that 


Your name in seript_-~ 








over 100, 000 copies of her** Common Sense in the ype on 50 clegant >= 
Household” have been sold, and she has had hundreds «BS Large, F 2 

of thousands of readers, The work is in r= beauti- bossed, Chromo Cards, 10c, 20 Gold, Beve - 
fully printed and bound volume. Price, $2. Good edge, Mc, 12 Hand Motto, (name covered 


by hand hol ling flowers and motto) I0e, 11 
packs of either the above and your choles of 

this beautiful ring, silver plat ed butter knife or 6 durable teas 

for $1. Agents say: “Your cards give perfect satisfaction.” Larre 


of price, by the Publishers, 


agents wanted everywhere. Sent, postpaid, on ny i 
ANDERSON ‘& ee oe BY MARI 





ge and 6S t., N. Sample Book, Price List, and 16 Ae od nm us a Premium List, 
wok of te -stimonials 49 HARLAND, 25 cents, Quickest Returns, Sat 
on application, 0. A. FOWLE n A SON, NORT FORD, CT. 
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AKING POWDERS 


OF 


PROF. HORSFORD 


| 
are made of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost.with the bran in the process of bolting. 
The deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 
tissues 

These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 


: 
other countries. 





Baron Lienic, the world-renowned German Chemist, said : 


“It is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by your inven- 


tion.” 

The late Dr. SaMuEL Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said: 

‘Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

The “ Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Boox”’ sent free on application to the manufacturers, the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Significant Spring. 


A Dissertation upon its Advent, and its 


Effect upon Mankind. 
“ The green leaf of the new-come Spring.’’—Shakespeare | 

Everybody recognizes spring when it is once | 
upon us, but many persons are not familiar with | 
the exact date of its appearance. Webster, the | 
world-renowned lexicographer, gives us a defini- | 
tion which inappropriate 
“Spring,” says he, “is the season of the year when | 
plants begin to vegetate and rise; the vernal sea 
son, comprehending the months of March, April, | 
and May, in the middle latitudes north of the 
equator.” 

Thomson, in his “Seasons,” and Shakespeare, in 
many of his works, have, perhaps, no peers in | 
describing it, and yet “etherial spring” is freighted 

| 


may not be here. 


with malaria, “that insidious foe, lurking unseen | 
in the very air we breathe.” It spreads over the | 
fairest portions of our land; brings death and dis- 
ease to thousands; cuts off scores upon scores of | 
our children and youth, as well as those in ad- | 
vanced life. A pestilence is regarded with little 
less apprehension, and people everywhere are 
asking: “What is it?’ “Where 
from?” “ What will cure it?” 


RIDNET-WORT AS A SPRING MEDICINE. 


When you begin to lose appetite ; have a head- 
ache, a pain in your side, back, and shoulders; to 
toss about at night in restless dreams; wake in the 
morning with a foul mouth and farred tongue; 
feel disinclined to go about your work, heavy in 
body and oppressed in mind; have a fit of the 
blues; when your urine gets scanty or high colored ; 
to suffer with constipation, diarrhaa, or indiges- 
tion; have a pasty, sallow face, dull eyes, and a 
blotched skin; all of these common com 
plaints will certainly be evidences that your liver 
is disordered, torpid, or perhaps diseased. \ 
bottle of Kidney-Wort is, under circum- 
a priceless boon to such a person 

Bare assertions of proprietors have come to pos 
sess less force than they frequently merit. The 
cause of this condition of popular skepticism is, in 
the main, to be found in the fact that charlatanism 
covers our broad land. Meritorious articles are 
too frequently found in bad company. 

The proprietors of Kidney-Wort always prov 
all their assertions touching the merits of their 
preparations. When we affirm, therefore, that 
Kidney- Wort is a specific for just such disorders 
as have been mentioned in this article, the proof, 
too, belongs to and shall follow this statement. 
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10c.; 3 Engravings, 9x12, 10c.; 4 Panel Mottoes, 10¢e. | 
All for 60c. Post-paid. Stamps taken . | 
J, W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. | 
OUR NAME on 50 Large, Handsome Chromo Cards 
19¢, They are entirely new, made expressly for our 
1883 trade. 13 packs for $1.00, Agents’ Book of Samples, 
25c, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct 
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ITS: FREE 
¢ Insane Persons Restored 
Dr.KLINE’S GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 


for all BRAIN & Nerve DISRASES. Only sure 
cure fer Nerve Affections. Fits, Epilepsy, ete 
INFALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
first day's use. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 
Fit patients, they paying express charges on box when 
Send names, P. O. and express acdress of 
Phitade phia,Pa 






received. 
ficted to Dk. KLINE,o Arch St., 
Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 


White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts. Sam 


LOTT 


SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Buz ov sS 


TIE gQ oO N A N Z TRAP. 


NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS HEAVENLY 


DOCTRINES. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 116 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 

In this little treatise, which can be carried in the 


pocket and read at a sitting, Swedenborg has given a 
clear and concise statement of the fundamental princi 
ples and doctrines of the New Church. They could only 
be given in outline in so small a compass. But the out- 
line is so distinct, that a careful reading will enable any 
candid mind to gain a true idea of the principles, scope, 
and spirit of the new faith 

It is just what is required for a brief and comprehen- 
sive answer to the questions so often asked, “ What does 
Swedenborg teach?’ “In what do his doctrines differ 
from those of other Churches?” 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE FOR THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. From the Commandments of 
the Decalogue. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 102 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 


nst the 





The charge is sometimes made aga doctrines of 
the New Church that they are fanciful and dreamy, and 
a device to avoid the rigid exactions of a genuine, prac 
A careful study of the “* Doctrine of 
will correct this error, and show that they are 
eminently practical. and as comprehensive and exacting 
in their requirements as the laws of the Lord rhey do 
not “break one of the least of the commandment, or 
rhey are also plain and easily compre 
understand them and begin to 


teach men 80 
hended A child can 
practice them. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By a Bible 
Student.” 134 pages. Pocket Edition. Flexi- 
ble cover. Price, 10 cente. 

This small volume, which has been largely circulated 
in England, is designed to give such information con 
cerning the life, intellectual culture, and spiritual endow 


ments of Swedenborg as will enable the reader to form a 
just conception of his fitness for the mission he claims to 
have performed, It will be found useful in correcting 
errorsin regard tothe life, character, and work of Sweden 
borg, and in giving a true idea of the New Church and 
ts doctrines 


Mailed on receipt of the price. Address 


I. N. CRECORY, 


New Chureh Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELE 


TAP ROOT. 


A TWELVE-PAGE MONTHLY. 


Devoted to the Advocacy of the Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic and Allied Reforms 
TERMS: Subscription, $1.00 per annum, in advance 
Single copy, 10 cents. Advertising, 50 cents per inch for 
each insertion. Last page, 75 cents per inch 
All communications to be addressed to 
Cc. M. VICTOR, Editor, 
1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Send ten cents for a specimen copy and see for yourself 
the calibre of the paper 
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The most FASHIONABLE. The original and only substitute for Lyons Silk Velvet. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade Mark. None others genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 60 CTS. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
Beware of cheap imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 1883: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, | Limited), 


| Figure No. 1.- 
LADIES’ 
PROMENADE 
TOLLETTE, 

Figure No. 1. 

Breton effects 
are again seen in 
dress-bodies,and 
they are so gen- 
erally becoming 
that doubt 
| they will receive 
| Anotable amount 
of favor during 
the coming sea- 


no 


son 

A small-pat 
tern plaid wool- 
relieved and 


en 
enriched by an 
effective com- 


mingling of vel 


vet, was used 
for this costume 
rhe vest is of 
velvet, and 


shapes a point at 
the lower edge. 
It is overlapped 
ut the sides by 
the fronts, which 
ure fastened toit 
button-holes 
und buttons, a 
permanent but 
invisible attach- 
ment of the vest 
being also made 
at the left side, 
The fronts are 
somewhat deep- 
er than the vest, 
and are cut 
sharply away be- 
low the closing, 
with a decidedly 
ornamental — ef- 
fect. A single 
bust dart and un- 
der-arm dart in 
each front, low 
side-back gores 
and a well arch- 
ed seam at the 
center of the 
back give a Jer- 
sey-like adjust- 


by 


ment, the back | 























































seams being con- | 


tinued 


A 
rolling collar of 
velvet extends 
only to the clos- 
ing. The pattern 
to the basque, 
which is No 


without § 
|| laps or plaits to 
ithe bottom. 





FreurE No. 1.—Lapres’ PRoMENADE TOILETTE. 


8609, is in 13] 
sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 
incne nist 
Ineasure tua 
costs 30 cents 


The round skirt 


clears the ground 


all around. Its 
ores are over 
laid at interval! 
with upright 
bands of wid 


satin-backed 
velvet 
which extends « | 
suitable length 
under the drap- 
and is fast 

ened to form | 
deep loops upon 
the ruffle. The 
front- drapery 
shapes a point} 
at the center of | 


nbbon 


ery 


. the front, and is 


inserted in the 
side-back seams | 
for a short dis 
tance below the 
belt. The back 
drapery falls un 
draped at the 
right side, and is 
draped at the left 
side by plaits; 
below which are | 
cascade f 
that cause the 
drapery to fall in 
a full point low 
down upon the 
breadth. Its top | 
is furnished with | 
a  draw-string, 
thatis tied about | 
the belt; and the 
construction 
such that wash 
textures are es 
pecially adapted 


olds 


18 


to it. The pat-| 
tern to the 
skirt, which is 


No. 8610, is in 
9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 in- 
ches, waist: mea- | 
sure, and costs | 
35 cents. 

The hat is of | 
fine chip, with a | 
velvet brim-fac- | 
ing, a soft fold} 
of velvet about | 
the crown and a 


cluster of tips at 
the right side. i) 
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Back View. ee : } 
MISSES’ SHOULDER me RY 
CAPE. x i - 

No. 8616.—Light-weight \ Wy 

cloth is thematerial chosen 

in the present instance for 

this shoulder cape, and 

three rows of machine- 

stitching finish all the 

loose edges, except the 

frilled upper edge. The 

pattern is in 8 sizes for 


Og. ce ne ae cele cel 


misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age. Fora miss of 12 
years, it requires 1} yard 
of goods 22 inches wide, 
or § yard 48 inches 
wide, Price, 15 cents. 


Kront View. LADIES’ WATTEAU COSTUME. Sule-Back View. 

No. 8588.—A much-admired Watteau style 

| is shown these illustrations. It combines a skirt of short walking length and an over-dress of novel 

design. Plain foulard silk is the material used for the skirt, while the over-dress is brocaded silk con 
trasting in color. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, it will require 74 
yards of plain goods and 4} yards of brocaded 
material 22 inches wide, or 4§ yards of plain 
and 38 yards of brocaded 36 inches wide, or 
34 yards of plain and 2% yards of brocaded 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 8594.—Brocaded suiting is the mate- 
rial selected in the present instance for the 
development of this stylishly designed gar- 
ment, and facings of a contrasting color 
comprise its garnitures. Cashmere, cam- 
éel’s-hair, bunting and nun’s-vailing will make 
up prettily by the pattern; and laces, braids, 
embroideries or trimming buttons will prove 
suitable decorations, their disposal depending 

9594 altogether on the taste of the maker. The 

pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 

Front View. to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the 

garment for a lady of medium size, will require 34 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 14 yard of goods 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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8591 


Back View, 


MISSES’ SPENCER 
WAIST, WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR. 

No. 8591.—This pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age. 
For a miss of 12 years, it 
will require 2¢ yards of 
material 22 inches wide. 


8601 Price of pattern, 20 cents 8601 














Front View. LADIES’ COSTUME. Side-Back View. 

No, 8601.—Two varieties of suit goods are chosen for the present development of this pattern. The | 
over-dress is composed of «a broken check suiting, and the skirt matches in color the background of the || 
check, which is of a deep garnet shade, The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the costume for a lady 
of medium size, will require 74 yards of one 
material 22 inches wide for the over-dress, 
with 44 yards of another in the same width 
for the skirt. Of goods 48 inches wide, 3} 
yards of the one, with 2¢ yards of the other, 
will suffice. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE, 

No. 8597.—This pattern especially favors 
the use of two varieties of materials or two 
tones of the same fabric, but one material 
may be used throughout if preferred. In 
the present instance plain and brocaded 
suiting are chosen for the germent, the 
brocade being used for the collar, cuffs and 
skirt-portions. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of medium 
size, will require 3$ yards of one material 
and 1 yard of another 22 inches wide, or 8597 
14 vard Of the one and 4 yard of the other 


18 inckes wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents Rack View. 
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8620 


Pront View. 
LADIES’ 
No, 8620.—Summer  cash- 
charming wrap, and frills of 
| stitute the garnitures, Wraps of 
kinds of light-textured materiala, 
| the season. The pattern is in 
1/46 inches, bust measure. For 
3@ yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or bf yard 54 inches 
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Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No, 8605 his pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
3 to 9 years of ag For a girl of 8 years, it will 
require 34 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 14 
yard 48 inches wide Price of pattern, 30 cents 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1883 PUBLISHED BY THE 


LADIES’ TUCKED WALKING 
SKIRT, 

No, 8617,—Zephyr cloths, buut- 
ings, cashmeres, ginghams and sim- 
ilar varieties of dress goods will be 
made up into skirts of this style. 
The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, 
it needs 10§ yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 
ches wide, or 5} yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


$617 


6¢ yards. 36 in- 


Back View. 
WRAP 
mere is employed for this 
lace and a ribbon bow con- 
this description, made up in all 


10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 


wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents, 





Front View, showing the 
Neck in Pompadour shape 
and the Sleeves omitted 





Back View, 














will be among the elegancies of | 


a lady of medium size, it needs ‘ 
wide, or 14 yard 48 inches | 








GIRLS’ DRESS 

No. 8604,—This pattern for a dress’is in 7 sizes | 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. For a girl of 8 | 
years, it needs 3§ yards of woods 22 inches wide, or 
24 yards 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 
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MISSES’ COSTUME 

No, 8638 Brown cashmere 
and éeru-and-brown plaid silk are 
combined in this garment the n 
being used for the decorative pot 
tions. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years ol 
age. Fora miss of 12 years, it 


needs 7} yards of plain material 
and 1 yard of plaid 


goods 

of plain 
yard of plaid 48 inches 
Price of pattern, to Cents, 


inches wide, or 34 yard 


i 


and 
wide. 


8610 


SideeFront View, 





LADIES’ WALK- 

No. 8610.—The construction of 
washable dress fabrics. The pattern 
inches, waist measure. To make the 
will require 44 yards of one material 
yards of another in the same width 
wide be chosen, then 24 yards of the 
24 yards of the other for the drap- 





CHILD'S CLOAK, 


of 


from 1 to 6 years of age. Fora child 


1} yard 48 inches wide 





8609 


Front Vieu 

LADIES’ 

No. 8609.—This pattern is in 
inches, bust measure, Tan- 
|| tan-and-brown plaid goods in the 
used for the vest, collar and cuff 
|for a lady of size, 
| ¢ yard of plaid material 22 inch 
land % vard of plan 48 inches 


medium 





8633 
Front View 


86335 
Back View. 


BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON 


No. 8633.—This pattern, suitable for 
light coatings, flannels, piqués and all sorts 
wrap fabrics, is in 6 sizes for children 


years, it calls for 3} yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards 27 inches wide, or 
Price, 20 cents. 





AND NEW YORK 


8610 
Side-Back View, 
ING SKIRT. 

this skirt is particularly adapted to 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 
garment for a lady of medium size, 
22 inches wide for the skirt, and 37 
tor the draperies. If goods 48 inches 
one will suffice for the skirt, with 
eries. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 






of 6 


§609 


View 


Bacl. 
BASQUE. 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
colored with 
present instance, the plaid being 
facings. To make the garment 
needs 3 yards of plain goods and 
wide, or lf y ard of 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


suiting is united 
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wide 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNK, 1883: PUBLISHED BY THE 


—MISSES’ STREET TOILETTE 

FIGURE NO ~This consists of Misses’ walking 
skirt No. 8639, and jacket No. 8640. The jacket 
is here developed in fancy coating, with the vest 
and facings of contrasting satin; and the skirt is 
made of plain suit goods, with a bouffant drapery at 
the back and three shirred flounces by way of decor- 
ation on the front and side gores. Both patterns are | 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 16 years of age: the 
skirt costing 30 cents; and the jacket, 25 cents 
In the construction of the costume for a miss of 12 
years, 84 vards of material 22 inches wide will be 
required: the skirt needing 44 yards; and the 
jacket, 4 yards. If goods 48 inches wide be se 
lected, then 3§ yards will be the skirt 
culling for 14 yard, and the 2 yards 


FieuRE No 


necessary : 


jacket for 


=a 4. 
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Fiaure No. 2.—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME 

Fiagurr No 
8612 I'wo fabrics are used 
this 
and the basque and apron-drapery of figured goods. 
pattern 
bust n 
of one 


194 


CT 2h 


for 118 construction 


Instance ; 


easnre, and costs 40 cents, 


99 


2.—This consists of Ladies’ costume No. 


in 


the kilt being made of plain material, 
T 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
To make the costume 
material for a lady of medium size, will require 
inches wide, or 9} yards 48 inches wide. 


he 

















BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO. [Limited], LONDON AND 


No. 4.—MISSES’ TOILETTE. 
FiguRE Nov. 4.—This consists of Misses 
costume No. 8638, which is beautifully por 
trayed in another combination of goods and 
trimming on page 5 this issuc. Although 
appropriate for u single fabric, tho pattern 
is especially commendablo for the combination 
of two materials, and unites a pretty walking 
| skirt having an attached drapery with «a 
} charming basque of fashioning. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes misses from 8 to 15 
years of age. . To make the costume for a miss 
of 12 years, will require 7} yards of one mate- 
rial and 1 yard of another 22 inches wide, or 
3@ vards of § yard of another 48 
iuches wide of pattern, cents. 
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NEW YORK. 


Fieure No. 5.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
Figure No. 5.—This consists of Ladies’ walking 
skirt No. 8635, and busque No. 8634. The pattern to 
the basque i in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. The pat- 





tern to the skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 || 


inches, waist measure, and costs 35 cents. To make | 
the costume for a lady of medium size; requires 11} 
yards of goods 22 inches wide: the skirt needing | 
8 yards; and the basque, 3} yards. If goods 48 | 
inches wide be employed, 6 yards will be sufficient. 
































“And quick she slipped adown the oaken stair, 
And ope’d the garden door, that roses crown 
With crimson bloom; and wandered through the maze 
Of box-edged borders quaint, with gayest flowers ablaze 





Page 371, 
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VoL. L | ° 


QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 


HE wreathing crown of June, her crimson 
T robe, her waving banners, her royal sceptre 

such, figuratively and literally, are roses, 
called from earliest ages, in all lands and by al- 
most universal consent, the queens of the floral 
kingdom. We have grown so accustomed to hear 
ing the term regal applied to the rose above every 
other flower that we seldom pause te inquire 
whether or not the epithet is rightfully applied. 
If we did, however, we would probably, after some | 


VOL. L1.— 24. 


JUNE, 1883. 





hesitation in favor of the lily, end by expressing 
our assent to the general verdict of mankind, 
though, perhaps, like a certain French poet, we 
might exqlaim: “ The rose is the queen of flowers 
—the lily is king /” Be that as it may, we will 
still affirm that the rose is queen; that when the 
rose blooms in profusion the queenly presence is 
multiplied on every hand; that the month in 
which Queen Rose achieves and beholds her 
highest glory is the crowning month, the queen 
of the year. Hail, then, Queen June, with thy 
attendant train of roses, themselves queens | 
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ARTHUR'S H( 


MY BACK-YARD ZOO.” 


[TVHE house-agent magniloquently dignifies it 
ipo 
I prefer to call it by its proper name, a back 
yard 
Not that I deprecate a back yard. On the con- 


trary. “ O fortunati nimium sua si bona norint/” 


n his circulars by the name of garden. 


IME MAGAZINE 
a decaying stump. Another perished in early 
childhood, and the largest survivor is only two 
inches and a half in diameter three feet from the 
ground, 

| Yet by means of that back yard I could teach 
the outlines of zoology to boys and girls, so that 

|they would never forget the practical lessons 


which they had learned. As neither the sea nor 


which may be freely translated as “Happy are | the river can be expected within the limits of a 


they who possess a back yard if they only knew 
it.” Four times in my life I have had to endure 
in houses without back yards, and the 
result of that experience is, that nothing but 
actual compulsion will induce me to take any 
house that does not possess a back yard. 

Of course, the privileges of a back yard can be 


existence 


abused 

You can keep Cochin China fowls, and be 
proudly conscious that by paying eighteen pence 
for every new-laid egg and half a guinea for every 
chicken, you can keep your neighbors on either 
side of you awake from three A. M. until it is time 
for the milkman to make morning hideous with 
his yelping. You may even keep ducks and 
geese, which are to the loudest and most wakeful 
Cochin China cock what an ocarina is to a flageo- 
let. 

You may set up hives and have the double 
pleasure of knowing that your insect pets frighten 
your neighbors out of their back yards, and of 
bursting into any of their gardens if your bees 
should choose to swarm there. 

You may keep a goat, which will bleat con- 
tinuously for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
You may play the first four bars of “In My Cot- 
tage Near a Wood” on a concertina for several 
successive weeks ; you may light bonfires in order 
to burn your rubbish in your back yard, so that 
the smoke will frighten all your neighbors into 
the idea that their houses are on fire. 

Sut, while a back yard may be thus misused, it 
is capable of better things. Among other uses it 
may be converted into a most effective means of 
teaching natural history. I will take my own 
specimen as an example. 

A more unpromising back yard can hardly be 
found. It slopes sharply from the house, It is 
just thirty-six feet in length by fifteen in width. 
The soil isa hard clay, which is singularly prolific 
in coltsfoot, and favorable to dandelion, plantain, 
dock, and other weeds. Grass certainly will grow 
in it, but it is coarse, stiff, and patchy, and even if 
a roller could be got into the yard it would have 
scarcely any effect on the graas. 

There are several “trees” in the back yard, all 
aspen. Ther have been five; but the only one 
that deserved the name of tree gave up the strug- 
gle for existence long ago, and is now nothing but 


& 


sloping back yard, we cannot find fish; and on 
account of the barriers on all sides, reptiles can- 
not make way into it. But, with those exceptions, 
we shall in that back yard find representatives of 
| every other class in zoology. There are Mammals, 
Birds, Molluscs, Insects, 
Myriapuda, Annelida, and Hydrozoa, or Infu- 
soria, as they are popularly called. Many of 
these creatures display enough of their life-history 
to show the object for which they were created, 
}and all are full of interest. And so, although 
such a back yard may seem to an ordinary eye as 
idull as Homer’s Iliad t3 a plowboy, it only 
|needs the instruction of the eye to be found as 
fascinating as is Homer to a scholar. 
| Suppose, then, that we try to teach a child the 
elements of zoology by means of the creatures 
| which come into this back yard. I will ask the 
|reader to place himself in the position of that 
child. 
| The first step will be to make the child under- 
‘stand that he has bones, and that these bones 
| are inside the body. This can be done by feel- 
| ing the knuckles, knees, shin-bone, etc. Then 
he must learn the object of the skull, and must 
be told of the brain that is within it. Then ‘he 
will be told of the vertebree, and the manner in 
which his arms and legs are attached to them. 
| He will then have no difficulty in understanding 
| the meaning of the word vertebre. 
Next he may be told that there are in the back 


Spiders, Crustacea, 


|yard some vertebrates which belong to the same 
| class as himself—namely, the mammalia. 


In my 
particular back yard the mammalia are at present 
represented by my two cats and by my neighbor’s 
dog, who has driven them into the branches of a 
tree, and is barking at them. 

The child’s attention may now be called to the 
fact—which probably he knows well enough, but 
has not thought about—namely, that when the dog 
and cat were born into the world one was a puppy 
and the other a kitten, i. ¢., a baby dog or cat, and 
was nourished by sucking miik supplied by the 
mother, This fact at once makes the child under- 
stand the difference between mammals and birds, 
and must be again noted when the birds are men- 
tioned, 

To return to the cats in the tree. 


Why do they run up the tree for safety, and 
why does not the dog try to follow them into the 
branches, instead of contenting himself with futile 
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barkings below? Here we find ourselves met by at its eyes, and from the width of the pupil can 


two points—the first being that the structure o 


the animals is different, and the second that the 


instinct coincides with the structure. 





CATS EYE 


IN THE DAY. 


Up to a certain point their structure is almost 
identical, but after that point they begin to 
diverge. 

Both are, in the wild state, carnivorous animals, 
and both live on prey which they procure by their 
own efforts, But the mode in which they do so is 
widely different. 

The dog pursues its prey in the daytime and 
runs it down by fair chase. None of the cats do 
this, but almost invariably hunt at night. There- 
fore their eyes are not made like those of the 
dog. 

When Ponto has barked himself hoarse after 
the cats in the tree, we will call him and make 
him look us in the face. The “pupils” of his 
honest brown eyes are quite circular, like those of 
the human being. Suppose that we look at them 
again after dusk, we shall find that they are much 
larger than they appeared in daylight, but that 
they are still circular. 

Having induced Ponto to go back to his own 
premises and coaxed the cats from their refuge, 
we will examine their eyes, as we did those of the 
dog. 

The pupil of the eye will be seen to be little 
more than a narrow slit. Toward dusk if we look 
at pussy’s eyes we shall see that the slit has greatly 
widened. At midnight the pupils will be as circu 
lar as those of the dog, only very much larger in 
proportion to the size of the animale, This change 
is caused by the effect of light upon the mechan- 
ism of the eye, and it is invariable in the cats all 
over the world. 

The Chinese have long known and utilized this 
phenomenon. As we all know, they are very fond 
of cats, both as pets and for the table—in which 
latter taste they are perfectly right, for jugged cat 
is quite as good as jugged hare, and very few per- 
sons would discover the imposition if one were 
changed for the other. If, then, a Chinese wishes 
to tell the time on a cloudy day when the sun can- 
not guide him, he takes up the nearest ‘cat, looks 


f form a very good idea of the time. 

Then the cat—no matter whether it be the lion, 
tiger, leopard, or our own domestic pussy—always 
creeps silently toward her prey, until within reach 
ofa leap. She then clutches it with her fore-paws, 
invariably seizing it with her claws before bring- 
ing her teeth to bear upon it. The dog—no mat 
ter whether it be wolf, fox, jackal, or any of our 
domestic dogs—never uses his feet in the capture 
of his prey. 

Therefore, the claws of the cat are sharp and 
hooked, arresting the prey like grapnel points, 
while those of the dog are blunt, sturdy, and 
scarcely curved at all. They can act as imple- 
ments for digging, but not for capture; whereas 
the office of the cat’s claw is exactly reversed. 

If a dog or cat should try to catch a mouse and 
it should escape into a hole in the ground, the dog 
would immediately try to dig it out with his fore- 
paws, while the cat will content herself with sitting 
at the mouth of the hole and waiting in hopes that 
the mouse may come out again. 

Here, then, we find that the instinct and struc- 
ture exactly coincide, and that the dog never tries 
to run up trees nor to catch prey with its paws, 
while the cat never tries to dig holes in the ground 
nor to run down her prey and catch it in her 
mouth. 

Then comes the beautiful provision of nature 
by which the claws are kept off the ground when 
the cat walks and by which its footsteps are ren- 
dered so silent as to have passed into a proverb. 





AT NIGHT 


CAT'S EYE 


Such a simple lesson as this, based upon two of 
our most familiar animals, will be sure to set the 
child thinking and to extend a similar process of 
reasoning to every animal which he will see. 

Yet two more mammalia—one of the earth and 
the other ofthe air, and both nocturnal. 

Go out by night into the back yard and take an 
ordinary entomologist’s lantern. Direct the light 
of the lantern on the ground and you will be toler- 
ably sure to see a mouse hurrying along in a des- 
perate flight, caused by the glare of the lantern. 
It is a more strictly nocturnal creature than the 
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cat and has eyes much larger in proportion to the 
size of the body. 

The latter animal is intended to pass an exist- 
ence partly diurnal and partly nocturnal. Conse- 
quently the pupils of its eyes contract under the 
influence of light and guard the optic nerve from 
injury. But the mouse is not intended for the 
glare of daylight, and so its eyes do not need the 
contractile power that distinguishes those of the 


CLAW IN ITS SHEATH. 


cat. Here it may be mentioned that the foxes, 
which lead a partly nocturnal life, have their eyes 
formed on the same principle as those of the 
cat. 

Then we may point to the fact that both the cat 
and the mouse possess very long whiskers, i. ¢., 
bristle-like hairs which project from the head and 
lips, and which serve as guides when the one ani- 
mal is creeping along, with its eyes fixed on its 
prey, or the other is making its way through very 
narrow passages. 

In both cases the eyes are otherwise employed, 
and so the sense of touch is brought into play. At 
the root of each of the whisker-hairs there is a very 
sensitive nerve. When, therefore, the tips of the 
hairs touch any object, the animal can feel it, so 
that it can tell by the sense of touch whether the 
aperture is large enough to allow it to pass. 

Now we will take our fourth example of the 
mammalia. 


It is also predacious—it never takes its prey in 


the daytime, and it feeds exclusively on flying in- 
sects. Therefore, in order to catch the swift- 
winged insects it must be able to fly better than 
they can, and must be gifted with eyes that enable 
it to see in the dark. 

In the common bat, which comes gyrating over 
the back yard, twisting and shooting among the 
insects that are invisible to the eyes of man, but 
perfectly visible to those of the bat—we have an 
animal which fulfills all these conditions. 

How it is enabled to fulfill them we shall see. 

In the first place, the eye is of very great size, 
and as the creature is not meant to hunt by day 
there is no need of any contractile power, like that 
of the cat. 

In the next place, means for flying have to be 
supplied. This is done in a beautifully simple 
and effectual manner. 4 





Suppose that we compare the hand of the pupil 
with the corresponding paw of the cat. There will 
be found the four fingers, having the nails com- 
pressed into claws, while the thumb is very small 
and scarcely projects from the wrist. Its claw, 
however, is just as sharp and hooked as those of 
the fingers, and is useful in catching prey which 
might escape the claws of the fingers. 

Such a structure would be useless in flight, so 
we find that in the bat the four fingers, as well as 
the bones which form the palm of the hand, are 
enormously elongated. 

If our fingers could be elongated in similar pro- 
portion, the middle finger would reach from our 
foreheads to our heels. The arm-bones are 
elongated in the same fashion, so that if the arms 
and hands of a man six feet in height were made 
like those of a bat, his outstretched arms would 
measure some twenty-five feet from the tips of the 
right-hand fingers to those of the left. 

Still, let the fingers be elgngated to any extent, 
flight will be impossible, because there is no flat 
surface to strike against the air. This missing 
surface is supplied in an equally simple manner. 
Nothing new has to be made, but existing struct- 
ures are modified. 

Let the pupil spread his fingers and he will see 
that there is a flat fold of skin which connects 
them at the base. When the fingers are held 
against each other this fold is not perceptible, on 
account of its elasticity, but it is very conspicuous 
when they are spread. Suppose, then, that the 
fingers are five or six feet long and that this fold 
of elastic skin extends to their tips, we have the 
fore-limb of the bat. Ts 

Now, supposing that this fold is continued from 


CLAW UNSHEATHED. 


the little finger along the arm, down the side, and 
upon the outer surface of the leg as far as the 
toes, we would have a flat surface resembling in 
shape a boy’s kite. 

This would give plenty of sustaining power, 
but there is yet wanting the power of guidance, 
which cannot be obtained without width and a 
mobility below as well as above. The tail is 
therefore retained, as in the dog, cat, or mouse, 
and the heel-bone of each foot is drawn out into 
along spur. The skin-fold then extends to the 
end of the tail, and is held out on either side by 
the long heel-bone, so that the bat, though an ani- 
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mal and without feathers, possesses a power of | 


flight equal to that of any bird. 

Then, it must be able not only to chase and 
overtake flying insects, but to catch them. 

It cannot use its fore-paws for this purpose, as 
they are employed as wings. It must, therefore, 
rely on its mouth, In the bat, as well as in the 
insect-catching birds, such as the swallow and the 
goatsucker, the mouth can be opened very widely. 
Being a mammal, it cannot have a beak like that 
of the bird, but the teeth, especially the canine 
teeth or “fangs,” are exceedingly long, slender, 


sharply pointed, and fitting between each other | 


in such a manner that no insect, once transfixed 
by them, has a chance of escape. 

The hind limbs, which are but little needed, as 
the bat is essentially a creature of air, are reduced 


to the smallest possible limits, so that the animal | 


should not be burdened with useless weight. Con- 
sequently all the toes are extremely slight and the 
only portion of the feet which is developed to any 
extent is the heel-bone, which has been already 
mentioned. a 

The bat teaches another and most valuable 
lesson in the economy of animal life. 

The pupil has learned that it feeds exclusively 
on flying insects. How, then, is it to live during | 
the winter months, when insects have vanished ? | 
There is nothing for it but death by starvation, | 
unless it should possess some property not shared | 
by the generality of animals and which can make | 
it independent of food until the insects come out 
again. 

This property is called hibernation, and a/| 


| 
i 





> 
) the only perfect hibernator which inhabits the 
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It then hangs itself up by the hooked claws of 
its hind feet, wraps its wings around its body, and 
passes into a state of lethargy. Respiration ceases 
altogether, and so does digestion, while the heart 
only gives a feeble beat once in each second, just 
enough to keep the blood circulating. 


o™ 


BAT HIBERNATING. 


Scarcely any waste of the tissues takes place, 
and the fat which has been stored up in the body 
affords sufficient nourishment to keep the creature 
alive, though not sensible, through the whole of 
the winter. 

The hedgehog, squirrel, and dormouse are par- 
tially susceptible of hibernation, but the bat is 


country. Not only does it hibernate in the winter, 
but it passes into this lethargy once in every day, 


1 even in the midst of summer. 


As the structure, so is the instinct, or vice versa. 
Neither the dog, the cat, nor the mouse attempts 
to fly in the air, nor does the bat try to chase its 
prey on the ground, or dig it out of the earth like 
the dog. Neither does it stalk prey like the cat, 
or catch its prey with its claws. The structure 
and the instinct work together, and their chief 


} object is the procural of food.— Rev. J. G. Wood, 


BAT WALKING 


most remarkable and unaccountable property it 
is. In the later weeks of the autumn, the animal 
accumulates a large supply of fat, especially in 
the interior of the body. As soon as the colder 
days of approaching winter make themselves felt, 
the bat seeks out some retired spot, such as the 
trunk of a hollow tree, a crevice in a rock, or 
some old building, where it will pot be dis- 
turbed, 


M. A. 


Sunpay is the golden clasp that binds together 
the volume of the week.— Longfellow. 

Happrffess is neither within us nor without us; 
it is the union of ourselves with God.— Pascal. 

WHEN we know how to appreciate a merit we 
have the germ of it within ourselves.— Goethe. 

Tue wealth of a man is the number of things 
which he loves and blesses, which he is loved and 


blessed by.— Carlyle. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL RETROSPECT. 
“6 LD Time is still a-flying,” sang Herrick, in 

0 an exquisite little rill of song, whose 

melody three centuries cannot silence. 

When old Time was younger than the poet 
sang, and lingered near the cradle of his earthly 
birthplace, the “merrie throng of months” came 
forth to greet him—an offering from those old 
nations, whose histories blend poetry with wis- 
dom, Time graciously received his trophies, 
and has brought them, changeless, down to 
us, 

Before the ancient zodiac was known to the 
Romans, their firat calendar of months contained 
but ten names—March, April, May, June, Quin- 
tilis, Sextilis, September, October, November, and 
December. January and February were added 
by Numa Pompilius, and four hundred years 
later Julius Caesar, by the instruction of the 
learned astronomer, Sosigenes, arranged the cal- 
endar as we now possess it, giving his name to 
Quintilis; thus we find the origin of July. Sex- 
tilis was afterward eliminated by Augustus Cesar 
and rendered August in his honor. 


January comes from janua, a door or gate, thus | 


denoting the entrance to the new year, which was 
considered sacred to Janus, the Roman deity, who 
presided at the gate of Heaven. February was 
named in honor of Februa, their name for the 
Juno of the Greeks. In March we find preserved 
the name of the rough god of war—Mars. April 
is from aperire, to open or to set forth. May gains 
its name from Maia, the daughter of Atlas. June 
originally consisted of but twenty-six days, and it 
is thought from that fact to derive its name from 
junior, the younger, The last four months of the 
year are merely derived from the Latin numerals, 
septem, octo, novem, and decem., 

Among all the months May seems to be singled 
out as the “bright, particular star” of the poet’s 
love and homage. Especially is this true of Eng- 
lish poets. From Chaucer, the “ father of English 


poetry,” to Tennyson, England’s latest laureate, | 


all have sung of May as a carnival of freshness 
and beauty. As for May-day, its glories are de- 
parted from Old England, the May-pole, the May 
queen, and the merry dancers are gone with 
“ye olden times.” May-day was celebrated cen- 


turies ago by the Romans and the Druids of | 
| 


Britain. 

Our sturdy Saxon ancestors had one character- 
istic of making words subservient to ideas. June, 
to their practical minds, was “ Haymonath.” July 
was called variously “weydmonath” (weed), 
‘‘woedmonath,” “medemonath” (meadow), and 
“ midsumormonath.” 

Here is a verse from a song Leigh Hunt 
pronounced the oldest song in the English lan- 


guage: 
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“ Summer is coming in ; 
Loud sing cuckoo, 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mede, 
And springeth the weyd new.” 


In Poland it is believed that each month is 
under the influence of one particular precious 
stone, and that every one’s destiny and character 
is affected or formed by his birth-month and its 
corresponding stone. Here is the list for those 
interested in the pretty superstition: 

January—Garnet, constancy; February—Ame- 
thyst, sincerity; March—Bloodstone, courage ; 
April— Diamond, innocence; May— Emerald, 
success in love; June—Agate, health and long 
life; July—Carnelian, contented mind; August 
—Sardonyx, conjugal felicity; September — 
Chrysolite, antidote against madness; October— 
Opal, hope; November—Topaz, fidelity; De- 
cember—Turquoise, prosperity. 

If we are indebted to the old heathen mythol- 
ogy for the names of our months, none the less are 
we debtors to them for the appellations of each 
day of the week. The names they bear are de- 
rived from the Greek, with some Scandinavian 
modifications. In the museum at Berlin are 
representatives of the idols from which these 
names are derived. 

Sunday is, of course, San’s day; Monday is 
Moon's day; Tueeday is Tuesco’s day, upon which 
| he received worship—Tuesco was one of the most 
ancient gods of the Northmen, a Scandinavian 
Mercury. Next came Wednesday, which was 
Woden’s day. As this god was very valiant, his 
image was prayed to for victory, as was Mars, of 
the Grecian mythology. Thor was their Jupiter, 
their Jove, and Thor’s day has given us Thursday. 
Frei, or Frigga, their goddess of love, was hon- 
ored by one day in the week set apart for her 
worship, which was termed Frei’s day, and has 
descended to us as Friday. Saturday is Saturn's 
day. 

Many have been the superstitions concerning 
the influence of the days of the week, some laugh- 
able and absurd, others of a more romantic nature. 
We doubt not many a good lady is as careful as 
| was her heathen sister centuries ago to begin no 
| important enterprise on Friday, as she recalls to 
| mind the mystic lines : 





“Friday begun, 
Never get done.” 


| Never should an American slander poor, abused 
| Friday, for on this day Columbus set sail—only to 
| discover our continent on a Friday; the May- 
| flower landed her passengers at Plymouth Rock 
| Friday ; George Washington was born on Friday ; 

Yorktown surrendered on Friday, and thus we 

might lengthen the list to prove the day is a 
| peculiarly fortunate one this side of the sea. 





A REMINISCENCE OF 


Some fifteen hundred years ago lived and flour- 
ished the Latin poet, Ausonius. In his works are 
found these lines. We give as a free translation: | 
With keenest blade on Wednesday pare your nails; 
With razor sharp on Thursday shave your beard, 
And cut your locks on Friday with great care, 
Nor heed how Mercury, Jove, and Venus prate.”’ 


| 
In juxtaposition with this morsel from heathen- | 
ism we would place sundry jingles of the same class | 
that every school-girl has chattered over with | 
infinite satisfaction. We will give but one exam- 
ple to close this chat : 
“ Monday’s child is fair in the face ; 

Tuesday's child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday’s child is sour and gad ; 

Thursday's child is merry and glad ; 

Friday's child is loving and giving ; 

Saturday's child must work hard for a living ; 

Sunday’s child is never to want.” 


A: L. R. 


A REMINISCENCE OF HORACE GREELEY. 


HRISTMAS brought its usual gifts and greet- 
ings in our household, and of the tokens in 
my own behalf not least in interest to me 
was a photo-card, cabinet size, thus labeled or 


learned what I know about printing.— Horace Greeley. 
This being a certified fac simile of the great jour- 
nalist’s autographic capacity, one is left in little 


one of Mr. Greeley’s manuscripts, was a perjurer 
when he exclaimed: “If Belshazzar had seen this | 


handwriting on the wall he would have been more | 


} 
doubt as to whether the compositor, puzzling over | 


terrified than he was.” 

The house in the photograph is a common- 
place, two-story, frame building, with kitchen at- | 
tachment, in the old gable form. There are five | 
windows, as the children say, all in a row, above; 
a closed door breaks the monotony of the lower 
line of these outlooks, all of which are barred by 
closed blinds. The place has a deserted look, the 
only bit of life in the picture being a woman in a | 
checked gown, leaning despondently over the 
kitcben gate. The fence is of well-preserved 
pickets. There are some low trees, looking as if in 
early bloom or leaf, and some tall trees, quite des- 
titute of foliage, towering far above the roof. And | 
this was the office of the Northern Spectator, where | 
the first paragraphs from Greeley’s pen were printed | 
—for he also assisted in editing the paper. How | 
well printing paid in those days may be learned 





| to be sold at auction ! 


| mer. 
| varied experience than this author, journalist, and 
politician. 
jcancy in Congress, and in 1851 visited Europe, 
again crossing the Atlanticin 1855. It was in this 
| year he experienced two days in a Paris prison, 
indorsed: The house in Haat Putney, Vt., in which J | 
|} a statue injured at the New York World’s Fair, 
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paper. Few there are who reach fame at a single 
bound, and these were stepping-stones tothe highest 
pedestal in American journalism. The first num- 
ber of the Daily Tribune was issued over forty 
years ago and had then but five hundred subscri- 
bers on its list. It was conducted in the interests 


| of liberty and justice, and through the extensive 


influence of its editor became a great power for re- 
form, Not as journalist alone will Horace Greeley 
be remembered, His Hints Toward Reforms, Glances 
at Europe, History of the Struggle for Slavery Ex- 
tension, Overland Journey to San Francisco, The 


| American Conflict (two volumes), Recollections of a 
| Busy Life, Essays on Political Economy, and What 


I Know of Farming, entitle him to the rank of 
author in American literature. 

After all he knew about farming, Chappaqua is 
This Westchester ground, 
so dear to the heart and plans of Mr. Greeley, will 
be surely worth its price in rich associations to 


| whoever nods last to the eloquent man of the ham- 


Few contemporary characters had a more 


In 1848 he was elected to fill a va- 


because an irate Frenchman claimed damages for 
of which Mr. Greeley was a director. (It would 
be interesting to know the meditations of his busy 
mind during these hours of incarceration.) This 
was not his only martyrdom for a cause. His 
defeat in the Presidential election doubtless has- 
tened his death. All the bitterness, the recrimin- 
ations, and strife of the campaign ended in this 
tragedy. Saysa recordof the times: “ His funeral, 
though simple, was perhaps the most impressive 
ever witnessed in New York.” An account of the 
death-hour, written by Mrs. Stowe, is of pathetic 
remembrance. 

One sentence the dying man framed so often 
that the attendants learned to catch the faint half- 
utterance: “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Is it needful that a man live the life of a saint, that 
he be spotless, perfect, and without fault, in order 
that he might say this in his dying hour? May 
not he who has often and many times failed, who 
has been tossed with passion, misled by ambition, 
and yet through all kept a hand on the central 
desire of good, say at last: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth 

A memorial bronze bust, procured by printers, 


”»9 


from the fact that in August, 1831, he went to | guards hi#mound of rest in Greenwood Cemetery. 


New York with only ten dollars in his pocket and 
worked as a journeyman till January lat, 1833, 
when, with a partner, he established the Morning | 
Post. Only two more steps ere he regched the | 
Tribune ; these were 7'he New Yorker, a literary 
weekly, and the Log Cabin, a Whig campaign | 


There, near the sea, he sleeps 


“Tn a city vast, yet voiceless, 
Growing ever, street on street, 
W hither friends with friends ere meeting, 
Ever meeting never greet.” 
Mrs. C. I. Baker. 
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AN ODOR OF LILIES. with regal bearing, steps by to her death, and the 
ae | music ends in a sob. 
“© gift of God! 0 perfect day! | Next beneath my eyes flows a broad river, 
Wheron shall no man work, but play, whose waters are colored with the rose-like lotus 
Whereon it is enough for me, | lilies, On either side the level shores lie basking 
Not to be doing, but to be.” in the scorching rays of the southern sun, and 
ND with these words of our beloved Long- | here and there a solitary ibex stands on one leg, 
A fellow on my lips I throw my pen aside, | gazing at his own image reflected in the water. 
and wander forth, tempted beyond resist-| Naught of life appears in this lonely landscape; 
ance by the warm spring sunshine. Down I pass a few solitary palms rear their heads near by; in 
the distance rise the Pyramids of Cheops; on the 
other side frowns the mysteriously awful Sphinx ; 
and stern and solemn is the watch and guard they 
keep over this hoary land. 
Now breaks upon the ear the measured stroke 
‘ of oars; nearer and nearer do they come, and a 
Ds resplendent galley dawns 
i, . upon the vision. The lean | 4 
. and muscular bodies of 4 
the tawny rowers glisten : 
~ with oil inthe fierce sun, 
‘ and bend and rise, and 
. tise and bend again, to 
the set music of a sweet, 
monotonous chunt. 
Beneath a gorgeons can- 
into the depths of a woodland glen, and, in the| opy, gleaming with gold 
shadow of overhanging trees, I throw myself on| and precious stones, and 
the ground, my listless head supported by my | surrounded by all the ad- 
hands, and gaze my fill upon “the splendid | juncts to her beauty that 
scenery of the sky,” which is half hidden, half) unbounded wealth can give, 
revealed, by the greenwood boughs that interlace reclines the famed Egyp- 
themselves above me. The clear notes of a bird | tian Queen, who, with pre- 
are borne to me, and, through my half-closed eyes | meditated tardiness, goes 
I see my little serenader on yonder branch ; soft, on her conquering way to 
leafy rustlings fill the air, and from my right! meet the Roman Antony. 
there comes subdued music—it is the voice of a| And the lotos bow before 
babbling brook. I turn my head, and an odor of | Cleopatra, sacred flowers 
lilies is wafted to me, my senses are taken pos-| though they be, but whis- 
session of by their sweet perfume, and, as in a/ per to each other as they 
vision, I see my Lady Lily and all her clan | do so, “ Are we not power- 
pass by. | ful also, for do not the peo- 
Hark! With martial music and gorgeous train ple worship us, and do they 
come first the Fleurs de Lys, the royal lilies of | not live by our seeds and 
France. How proudly they hold their heads! | roots?’ And they softly 
What a train of memories do they awaken! laugh and nod, and, closing 
Can you not hear the din of battle, the sound of | their sleepy eyes, sink down 
the trumpet, the rush of horses, the shrieks of the | into the bosom of the Nile 
wounded, as King Clovis, so runs the legend, lead- | waters, far from the reach 
ing on his legions, pauses in wonder to see an un- | of desecrating hands. 
known knight, with visor down, offering to hima} But who comes now, with 
helmet filled with the Flower de Luce, and the | modest step and unpretend- 
King, fastening the delicate blossoms on his} ing mien, heralded by 
shield, bequeaths them to posterity as the em-| the sound of children’s (2 
blematic flower of proud France. voices ? de Mii 
But alas! the brilliant train passes by,the mar-; No royal sister this, 
tial music becomes fierce discord, and from out | but the sweet, white lily Ki = 
the chaos of sound there comes a dirge, as, with | of our gardens, our own © — 
face sad beyond expression, her beautiful hair | dear, familiar friend. 
white as snow, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette,; Faroffamidstthehille, rity of THE VALLEY. 


WATER-LILY. 








AN ODOR OF LILIES. 


and in the deep, green fields, stands 
a little, red farm-house; from the 
window leans a dark-eyed girl in 
dreamy reverie. The odor of the 
lilies beneath floats up to her, and 
the sweet, poetic side of life is un- 
folded in her thoughts. The voices 
of little children at play float on 
the air in subdued cadences, the 
soft evening light falls peacefully 
upon the earth, and all breathes of 
quiet, home-like happiness. Sweet 
home! Happy vale of rest! Thou 
art an oasis in the weary journey of 
life. 

Next comes the lily of the val- 
ley, ushered in by fairy-like music, 
so delicately fine is the chime that 
rings from her Lilliputian bells. 
Though of the lily family only by 
adoption, none has won more 
hearts, for is she not the emblem 
of purity and modesty, and do not 
these qualities form the crown of a” 


perfect life? She passes out of sight, but her per- | among hersnow-like sisters. What queer antics she 
fume lingers still, steeping my senses in bliss and | indulges in! What grotesque gestures she makes! 


almost causing me to overlook this tawny beauty| © flaunting tiger lily! we bear with thee, but 
who follows her, dancing before me a very Ethiope | do not love thee ! 
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Nearer to our hearts is the wild orange-red lily golden sun they encircle, seem a fitting coronal for 
of our fields, of whose origin the account is given, | the naiads? What a subdued and gentle peace 
in these quaint terms, by one of our botanists: | one experiences in gazing on the shadowy banks 

“ It is said that a very excellent young goddess, | and still, blue water! It is as the touch of a cool, 
Sylvia, who was as fair as she was good, had but | soft hand upon a fevered brow. 

a poor opinion of Jupiter, who paid his addresses| With stately step the calla lily comes in view. 
to her. Jupiter was not accustomed to such re-| Ah! she can tell us tales of the rock-bound island 
buffs, and treated the fair lady rather roughly, but | of Elba, her birthplace, and of the sad and haunt- 
she, being much shocked at such rudeness, her | ing eyes of the banished Bonaparte as he gazed 
nose took suddenly to bleeding, and from a few | on her fair face in despairing silence. 

drops which fell to the ground the red lily sprung| Then comes a pause, and I think that all have 
up.” | passed, when, preceded by solemnly rejoicing 

Again the scene changes. A rank, luxuriant | music, appear two of angelic presence, 
jungle rises before our vision. Huge trees, whose | The fair annunciation lily, with her message of 
trunks are almost hidden by a mass of tangled | “ Peace on earth, good-will toward men,” and her 
vines which creep over ‘and hang from every | scarlet sister of Palestine, of whose family Christ 
limb, amaze us by their mammoth size. Immense | has said, ‘‘ They toil not, neither do they spin, yet 
snakes, discovered by their stealthy coiling, trail | Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
their venomous lengths among the rank vegeta- | of these.” 
tion. Great lizards lie basking in the tropical; The image of the gentle Nazarene became a 
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sun, and fairly dazzling the eye by the brilliancy , living presence, filling my mind; His holy life; 
of their colors when they display them in their | His supreme sorrow; His divine love and for- 
quick and darting movements, A deep and stag-| giveness; and the Dove of Peace, folding her 
nant river sullenly flows along through this land- | wings, nestled closely in my heart, proclaiming 
scape, with so slow a motion that it seems to | to all the sons of men that “Christ the Lord had 
sleep. On its bosom it bears the grand Victoria | risen” and that “Death was swallowed up in 
Regia, the giantess of the tribe of lilies, with its | victory.” H. 8. ATWATER. 
huge leaves, which can bear up a child of ten | di a —emneenesiene 

years, and its cup-shaped flower from twelve to | THE man absorbed ho making money, who sub- 
sixteen inches across. This flower blooms but | ordinates everything in life to this one end, con- 
two days, closing at night, On the first day of its demns many of his faculties to utter inanition. He 


opening the petals are of a pure white, possessing | gives himself no time for self-improvement, no 
a delicious fragrance; on the second it has changed | time to be a father to his family, a friend to his 
| neighbors, an influence in the community. The 


to a beautiful rose-pink, but has lost its perfume, | . 
and on the third day it dies. The Indians call | faculties that would thus have been called forth 


the seeds “ water-maize,” and use them for food. and strengthened wither up and decay, and, of 
How this picture contrasts with our own sweet | Course, the happiness they would have yielded is 

water-lily! Look with me into the depths of this | !ost to him. 

clear pool; can we not see the roguish face of a| THe secret of true blessedness is character, not 

nymph peering at us from between the lily-pods? | condition; your happiness consists not in where 

Do not the fragrant, pure, white petals, and the! you are, but in what you are. 











THE HORNED PARROT. 


THE HORNED PARROT, 


HIS is the name given by Captain Cook 
| to a rare bird found on the island of New 
Caledonia. In the second volume of the 
great navigator’s Voyage Toward the South Pole 
and Rownd the World may be seen a large engrav- 
ing, entitled,“ View in the Island of New Cale- 
donia,” from a sketch by Hodges, the artist of the 
expedition. In the left-hand corner of this en- 
graving is a rude figure of a parrot, with two 
feathers projecting from the summit of its head. 
This is undoubtedly the first representation ever 
given to the world of the celebrated bird, of which 
a single specimen was obtained by Captain Cook 
when the great island was discovered in Septem- 


4 


*y 
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ber, 1774. This specimen was carried to England 
for the collection of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Since the days of Cook until recent times, little 
more has been known of this singular parrot. 
Forster, who accompanied Cook as naturalist, 
described it under the name of Psittacus bisetis, and 
Wagler made it the type of a new genus, Nymphi- 
cus, in 1832. But specimens remained very scarce, 
and up to 1879 it was still one of the rarest of all 
the parrot tribe in the museums of Europe. In 
that year, however, two living examples of the 
horned parrot were brought to London and se- 
cured by the Zoological Society for its parrot: 
house. Thus there was for the first time in Eng- 
land an opportunity of seeing this layely species 
in its full beauty. Strange to relate, three years 
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after, while the two horned parrots were still alive, 
there arrived in London a second pair of birds of 
the same peculiar structure, but presenting differ- 
ences sufficient for their recognition by naturalists 
as a distinct species. These birds were also se- 
cured by the Zoological Society, so that the two 
forms might be exhibited side by side. The new 
species was described us Nymphicus uveensis. This 
bird, popularly known as the Uvwan parakeet, is 
the subject of our illustration. 

Mr. Layard, Consul at Nouméi, in New Cale- 
donia, to whom we are indebted for most of our 
knowledge concerning the horned parrot family, 
writes that he had a living pair of Uvean birds in 
his possession for some time before he noticed 
their difference from the New Caledonian, of 


~* 
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which he regarded them as the immature type. 
But in the first place, the crest of the two birds is 
totally different. In Nymphicus cornutus the crest 
is composed of two elongated feathers, which are 
black, faintly tinged with green, and broadly 
tipped with red. In Nymphicus uveensis the crest 
consists of a bunch of about six short, upturned, 
entirely green feathers, springing from the end of 
asmall spot of red, which occupies the centre of 
the forehead. In N. cornutus the two long crest- 
feathers rise from the centre of the broad, red cap, 
which covers the whole top of the head. Besides 
this difference, the former bird does not present 
the broad, orange collar, which ornaments N. cor- 
nutus, and exhibits only the faintest trace of orange 
on the rump. 
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The small island of Uréa seems to be, as it| for some little time, and one of the ladies opened 
were, a satellite of the large island of New Cale- | a leaf of the folding-doors to see why it had ceased. 
donia, and consists of a series of islets joined by a | No one was in the room. The maid had evidently 
connecting reef, with a lagoon in the centre. It) been called off in a hurry, and in leaving had 
is very singular that the Uvean parakeet should be | placed her earthen jar full of mixed turpentine 
restricted to this small island, while its near rela- | and beeswax on the hob! It had just caught fire 
tive, the horned parrot of Captain Cook, should | and presented an awful blaze to the horrified view 
be well distributed over the whole of New Cale- of the beholder. Her exclamation brought her 
donia. | friend to her side and both looked aghast at the 

For the substance of this account of the Uvwan | now roaring conflagration, which grew more vio- 
parakeet, as well as for our illustration, we are | lent every moment. The danger was too apparent. 











indebted to Nature. | Supposing the jar should burst and the whole of 


PRESENCE OF MIND IN CASE OF FIRE: 


WRITER in The Leisure Hour makes a num- 
A ber of valuable suggestions, some of which 

we copy. If these suggestions were observed 
in case of fire lives might often be saved which 
would, without the presence of mind so necessary 
under circumstances of peril, almost certainly be 
lost : 

The one thing, above all others, which is most 
necessary for saving life and property in case of 
fire is that which, alas! is generally wanting— 
namely, presence of mind. And assuredly it is 
never more needful than in dealing with cases of 
fire arising from the carelessness of others. In 
reading the details of an inquest held on the un- 
fortunate victim of a fire at a celebrated mansion 
the other day, one was forcibly struck with the en- 
tire absence of this presence of mind in every one 
concerned. If the fire were caused by the upset 
lamp, and the victim had had the knowledge, the 
self-possession, and quicknéss to draw the blankets 
from her bed in the same room, to throw them on 
the fire, and afterward to saturate them with water, 
the fire would never have spread, and she would 
not have lost her life. Noone appears to have 
followed her to the burning room when she made 
her appeal for help, nor in any way endeavored to 


extinguish what must, even at that moment, have 
been but a small blaze. Screaming “Fire!” from | 
the open window in the adjoining room was not | 


the wisest course to adopt in such an emergency. 
This sad story reminds me of an instance in my 
own experience which proves how much one per- 


son can accomplish, in even more dangerous | 


circumstances, when armed with courage and 
presence of mind. 

In a large private house occupied by many in- 
mates (in London) the two ladies who are the sub- 
jects of my story were living. They occupied the 
bedroom behind the drawing-room, into which it 
opened by folding doors. One cold winter morn- 
ing, two or three years ago, as they were dressing 


| 


| that molten stuff should be poured out into the 


| fi 

| “Draw the bath as near as you can to the door,” 
said the younger lady, and as her friend turned 
back to execute her behest, she moved quickly to 
the fireplace, and with the aid of a thick towel, 
which she fortunately held in her hand, she took 
up the jar and carried it, all flaring as it was, 
slowly and steadily into the next room, where she 
quietly stood it—upright stfll—in the centre of 
the tin bath, which her friend had filled with 
water. The great danger was over ; there still re- 
mained the dread that the boiling fluid might over- 
flow upon the surface of the water, but a heavy 
wet towel soon smothered the flames and disposed 
of this fear. 

Now, this is exactly one of the accidents which 
lead to great fires in the lack of presence of mind 
in the beholders. 

It is some years ago now that a girl-friend of 
mine, only lately married, was standing one hot 
summer’s day in front of the mantel-piece sealing 
a letter at a lighted candle. She was dressed in‘a 
thin muslin gown widely distended by crinoline, 
and when, in the course of her sealing, she let fad) 
a flaming drop of wax on the front of her dress, 
“the flames,” as she afterward described it, “blazed 
up in her face in a moment.” She retreated a 
step or two, fell on her knees, and gathered the 
thick hearthrug closely about her, thus smothering 
the fire completely. A short time after she was 
found by her horrified husband lying on the floor 
in the same place, with the hearthrug still wrapped 
round her—unburt, but quite insensible. 

In many of the newspapers not very long ago 
there appeared the story of a similar accident to a 
young girl, with a different ending, alas! The 
inflammable agent in this case was a lighted 
match. Frightened beyond measure, the unfortu- 
nate girl rushed from the room and down a long 
passage—the flames becoming greater and fiercer 
every moment—and out into the open air through 
|a garden door, in the hope of reaching a pond 
| which was in the orchard below. This place of 


| refuge she managed to reach, but too late to be of 

















they could hear the noise made by the housemaid | any avail, for she was so severely burnt that no 
in the adjoining room in rubbing and polishing | life was perceptible when a short time afterward 
the floor with turpentine and beeswax. It ceased | she was taken out of the shallow water. 
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A LITTLE MONEY. 


A LITTLE MONEY. 


An old gentleman I once heard of used to drill 
his children into how to act in case of fire Each | 
of them had a special office allotted to him—one | WOMAN ought to have her own purse, great 
to wake and count the household and to give the | A or small, whichever it may be ;-—ten, fifty, 
alarm ; a second to find the cause of the fire and | a hundred, or a thousand dollars, according 
if possible put it out, to bring water, and other-|to circumstances, but her own, for which she 
wise help in extinguishing it; a third to take | accounts only to herself. 
charge of plate and valuables and to convey every-| Would you know “why”—you gentlemen who 
thing possible to a place of safety. Their father| make your wives render an account of pins and 
used to declare that, so well were they drilled, he | farthings? 
had tested thiem by a false alarm in the middle of} Well, then: A maid-servant knocks down a 
the night and found them quite equal to the occa- | teacup, a servant breaks a glass ; or suddenly tea- 
sion. This example might sometimes be followed | pot, cup, and glass all at once fall in pieces, and 
with advantage, especially in large households. | nobody has broken them, and soon. The wife, who 
In the case of either a chimney or a room catch- | has not her own purse, but who must replace the 
ing fire, the first thing to be thought of is to ex- cups and glass, goes to her husband, relates her 
clude all draughts, for it is certain that the slight- | misfortune, and begs for a little to make good the 
est current of air will increase the force of the fire. | damage. 
All the doors and windows should be shut at once,| He scolds the servants, his wife, who ought to 
and if the chimney be on fire a wet blanket should | look after the servants. 
be immediately fastened to the top of the mantel-| “Money, indeed! A little money! Money 
piece, so as to exclude all draughts from the open- does not grow out of the ground, nor yet is it 
ing of the chimney and entirely cover the grate, | rained down from heaven. Many small brooks 
shutting the trap first, if possible. This will in | make a great river,” and such like. 
most cases make the fire go out of itself. You| At last he gives a little money, and remains 
may throw into the grate a few handfuls of salt. | often in @ very ill humor. 
Water should never be thrown down from abeve,| Again, if the wife have her own little purse, 
as it spoils the carpets and furniture unnecessarily. | then such little vexations never come near him. 
A very common cause of fires will be found in the | Children, servants, misfortune, remain the same, 
careless sweeping of the chimneys, the sweep’s ne- | but no disorder is remarked—all is made right, as 
glect of putting the brush up out of the top of the | at first—all is in order, and the head of the house 
chimney, thus leaving a cake or ceiling of soot | —who perhaps with the greatest ease could lay 


which either catches fire or comes down some night | down a thousand dollars at once—need not for a 


with disastrous consequences. 

If the window or bed curtains catch fire, beat 
them with the thickest woolen garment you can | 
lay your hands upon. Window-curtains can in | 
most cases be torn down with a violent jerk, and | 
this will prevent the flames from extending to the | 
woodwork of the windows. In escaping from a| 
burning house or room, remember that the air 
nearest the floor is clearer than any and go on 
your hands and knees at once. A wet cloth tied 
over the mouth and nose keeps out smoke, will 
help the breathing, and prevent suffocation if too 
much oppressed. A wet blanket, or even a dry 
one speedily used, will extinguish many a small 
conflagration—such, for instance, as of an upset 
lamp, by excluding the air, and will be far more 
efficacious than water thrown on for that purpose; 
its use also prevents damage to furniture. When 
an alarm of fire is given, if in bed wrap yourself 
in a blanket, which will form the best protection 
for you from the chance of ignition, and endeavor 
to remember the different exits from the house, 
where they are, and how to reach them. If you 
cannot attain to any of them, try to get to a front 
room as near the ground as possible. Collect the 
household there and close the dogr to lessen 
draughts. 


j 


few pence, squeezed out at different times, lose the 
equipoise of his temper, which is as invaluable to 
the whole house as to himself. 

And dost thou reckon as nothing, thou unfeel- 
ing nabob, those little surprises—those little birth- 
day and name-day pleasures with which thy wife 
can give herself the delight of surprising thee— 
those thousand small pleasures which, unexpected 
as falling stars, gleam like them on the heaven of 
home, and which must all come to thee from the 
affection of thy wife through a little money, which 
thou must give to her in the gross in order to re- 
ceive again in the small, with rich interest of com- 
fort and happiness. 

To every true woman’s heart it is indescribably 
delightful to give—to feel itself alive in the satis- 
faction and happiness of others; it is the sunshine 
of the heart. Besides this, a little freedom is so 
refreshing. 


PRESENCE of mind is greatly dependent on 
knowing? what is best to be done under con- 
ditions of alarm or danger. If this knowledge - 
is acquired, a very moderate amount of courage 
and some common-sense will enable persons to act 
with discretion and consequent safety in very try- 
ing circumstances. 
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A CHAT WITH YOUNG MEN ON FIXED 
PRINCIPLES. 

Y brother Ransalaer has some noble boys— 
M strong, stalwart, industrious, upright, jolly, 

clear-eyed fellows as ever made glad a 
father’s heart or rejoiced the soul of an old maid 
aunt. Dick, the eldest, has just gone off to col- 
lege, and, while he is engaged with his books and 
out of sight of home, I want to take him fora 
text for this chat with the young men of “ Ar- 
THUR’s” fireside. 

We had said “ good-bye” to Dick not two hours 
before, and his father, wandering restlessly about 
with homesick heart for the lad, found his way to 
my study, so that when I had put by pen and 
paper and established myself opposite him, in 
easy chair by the grate, I knew that his full heart 
would find vent. 


“T can’t tell you how easy I feel about Rich- | 


ard,” he said, his voice lingering lovingly over 
the proper name. “I wish I was as sure of all 
the reat of my boys. It’s not because he’s such a 
good boy—they are all that, But years ago, when 
a mere child, he seemed to settle the great ques- 
tions of right and wrong, and I do not believe the 
firea of the stake would move him to commit a 
mean, dishonest, or pernicious act. And yet I 
know that he has many a conflict with temptation ; 
but he will not dally with evil. He will avoid the 
tempter when he can, and has manhood enough to 
resist him when he cannot. He learned very 
young the art of self-government, and often puts 
me to shame by his strict adherence to principle. 
I expected he would chew and smoke, because I 
did, but when he was fifteen years old he came to 
me one day, telling me that some of his mates 
wanted him to try tobacco. 

“*Tv’s a very useless habit, Dick,’ said I. 

“* Will it do me any harm, father ?’ 

“*Yes; it is bad for your health, soils your | 





So I pondered and choked, and wiped my eyes, 
and finally threw away my pipe, and, giving Dick 
my hand, cried, ‘With God’s help and yours I 
never will again, my son |’ 

“ Dick looked pleased enough, and, being thor- 
oughly convinced now, it was the last of tobacco 
in our house, I commenced laying by every week 
the amount hitherto consumed in tobacco, which 
to my astonishment amounted to seventy-five dol- 
lars at the end of the year. To this I added 
double for what Dick might have spent if he had 
chosen to go that road, and the day he was twenty- 
one I put nine hundred dollars in his hands as the 
result. 

“Well, it has been the same way with all other 
serious questions, whether of habits, amusements, 
or belief. There has ever been an earnest, honest 
inquiry as to what was right and best, both for 
himself and others, and then a fixed determination 
to do it at all hazards. Liquors have no tempta- 
tion for him, because he believes them injurious, 
and he thinks it unmanly to Madulge in that which 
will obscure his intellect and weaken his powers 
of self-control. He values his time and money too 
much to play at games of chance, and says he can- 
not afford to soil his mind with the impurities of 
the stage, although he enjoys a fine theatrical play 
with rare appreciation. 

“So, when he came to me last winter and said ; 
‘God has been so good to me, father, that I want 
to live to please Him. I am going to enlist under 
His banner,’ I felt that the great problems of life 
were solved for my Dick and that I need have 
no more fears for him, because he was girt with 
invincible armor.’ 

Brother Ransalaer wiped his eyes and took up 
his newspaper as I turned back to my desk and 


| manuscript, but his wife, who had slipped in to 
| hear the talk, dropped the stocking she was knit- 


ting to put her arm about his neck and whisper : 
“* A wise son maketh a glad father,’ What a 


teeth and mouth, and will be very annoying to | blessing to have such a good boy.” 


your mother and sisters.’ 

“ * Does it cost much ?” 

“*Not much for a day, but in the long run a} 
great deal. Why, my boy, I’ve smoked and | 
chewed up money enough to buy you a farm.’ 


“*Should I be any more of a man for doing | 
|a powerful motive to good actions, and would be 


either, father?’ 


“*No, indeed, Dick. True manliness is shown | 
in those habits which conduce to health, cleanli- | 


“ Yes, indeed,” thought I, lifting my pen; and 
|then my mind wandered off to those boys and 
| young men who are reading Anruur’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and I thought if they could realize the joy 


| they might bring to their homes by choosing the 


right and firmly adhering to it, they would feel it 


ready to “ right about face” without delay. 
But here we have the whole matter in a nut- 


ness, self-control, the right use of money, and | shell. It was not enough that Dick knew the right 
appropriate regard for the feelings and rights of | way, but he chose to walk in it, and determined to 


others.’ 


stick by it, whatever came. 


Neither was it suffi- 


“* Why do you smoke, father?” he asked, after | cient that he possessed a good-natured willingness 


a thoughtful pause. 
“Sue, that was a poser. 
were to say, 


|toward duty. 
Why, indeed? If I} | and the wherefore, and fortified himself with facts— 
‘Because I like it, that would be | so that what he did was done from a clear convic- 
admitting to my boy that I was governed by mere | 
animal instinct or passion instead of principle. 


He anxiously inquired the why 


tion of its propriety and benefit. 


Now, my dear lads, while you are yet sheltered 
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by the home-roof and encircled by the warm hands 


of father and mother, settle those questions that | 


belong to right and wrong. Let social, political, 
moral, and religious probiems, as they come before 
you, have a hearing. Question, study, ponder ; 
do not dally ; do not try to compromise, but decide 
honestly with your own soul, and then adhere to 


your convictions with a strong purpose and 


will, 

Your prosperity and happiness depend upon 
this; your usefulness, your position in the world, 
your influence, and your eternal welfare. The possi- 
bilities of your manhood hang trembling on your 


decision, The hearts of men and angels—of (od | 


|even—await your choice and action, and a world 
is to be made better or worse by the result. Shun 
| evil as you would the deadly upas tree. “ Touch 
| not, taste not, handle not;”’ “avoid it, pass not by 
| it, turn from it, and pass away.” Do not waver; 
remember, “he that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea, driven and tossed,” 

Are you discouraged by the magnitude of the 
|work? Do unwholesome influences beset you like 
| bees? and are natural tendencies drawing you 
|downward? Do not falter, boys, for One—even 

the Most High God—has said: “I will help 
Yours for the right, 
AuNT SUE 


thee,” 





ROOK, from what mountain dost thou come? 
O my brooklet, cool and sweet ! 
I come from yon mountain, high and cold, 
Where lieth the new snow on the old, 
And melts in the summer heat. 


Brook, to what river dost thou go? 
O my brooklet, cool and sweet ! 
I go to the river there below, 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 
And sun and shadow meet. 
LONGFELLOW. 
STEAL by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I glower, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows; _ 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
TENNYSON 





A ND IshaN sleep, and on thy side, 
IX As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gayly shalt play and glitter here; 
Amid*young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 
And singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men. 

BRYANT 



































LADIES OF DAMASCUS. 


N the street the ladies of Damascus are 
¢ scarcely more than moving shadows, closely 
enveloped as they are in their long white 
veils. But a little close observation on the part 
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|of the European or American sojourner in the 
| ancient city will easily convince him that these 
same mysterious ladies are both beautiful and 
vain. According to the custom of most Eastern 
countries, they are modestly shielded from public 
observation, but the slightest pretext is enough to 
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induce them to move their veils sufficiently to 
show to a foreign gentleman arch glances and 
bright, black eyes. Especially is this the case in 
the picturesque bazaars, of which Damascus has 
plenty. Under pretense of examining a delicate 
fabric more closely, an artful Oriental lady can 
readily display her charms to the amused Occi- 
dental beholder. But to see Damascus women as 
they are, in all their attractions, one must enter 
the sacred precincts of the Damascus home. One 
might ask, What can the masculine visitor see 
then, when the females of the family are kept 
secluded? We will answer this question later, 
premising, as above, that the ladies of Damascus 
are both beautiful and vain. 

The exteriors of the houses in this oldest of old 
cities are generally very plain, sometimes even 
homely or squalid in appearance. Even the 
more pretentious have about them an air of de 
cayed grandeur. Within, however, all is so differ- 
ent that a few steps, as it were, brings the visitor 
into a new world, 

The first room entered is usually a large court, 
with an open roof in the centre and a long, 
pillared gallery surrounding it on all sides. In 
the middle of this court is a fountain, around 
which are arranged growing plants, forming a 
miniature tropical grove. In the gallery are 
spread luxurious divans and tapestries, while here, 
also, as in the other rooms of the building, are 
displayed rich carvings, rare embroideries, deli- 
cate inlaid cabinets, fine pieces of armor—in short, 
antiquities and beauties to which no description 
could do justice. Flowers, and flowers in profu- 
sion, are everywhere. 

And the ladies? Everywhere, too, though not 
openly insight. Hiding behind columns, peeping 
from the folds of heavy curtains, they peer cu- 
riously out at their master’s strange visitor, not at 
all displeased if they receive from him a sly 
glance of admiration. Like women the world 
over, they take pride in their rich garments and 
glittering jewels, but also, like women, they take 
still more in being the objects of masculine appre- 
ciation, So, though in eommon parlance no Chris- 
tian man ever sees a Mohammedan woman, it is 
not improbable that our portrait of a lady of 
Damascus was actually taken from a living model. 

H. 


A FARMER, the elder of a parish in Forfarshire, 
was suggesting to his recently appointed, youthful 
pastor how he should proceed in his parochial 
visitations. “ Now, there’s John,” he said. “ Speak 
to him on any subject except plowing and sowing, 
for John is sure to remark your deficiency in these, 
which he perfectly understands, and if he should 
detect that you dinna ken about plowing and 
sowing, he’ll no gie ye credit for understanding 
onything else.” 

VOL. L1.—25. 
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SKETCH. 
" HERE he is, boys! close round him on all 
| sides; the cafion is before him and our 
bullets behind him. He has his choice— 
to plunge headlong into that frightful chasm or 
to surrender, only to swing from that limb above 
his head, which looks as if’twas there on purpose.” 
Half a dozen bronzed and bearded men came 
round a rocky projection and gazed exultingly 
toward a single one, the sight of whom had called 
forth these words. 

Sure enough, his was a precarious situation. He 
stood upon the very verge of one of those terribly 
grand and beautiful cascades which will make the 
Rocky Mountain scenery renowned through all 
ages. 

Far above him the cataract leaped and foamed, 
dashing the waters in clouds of misty spray, re- 
flecting the hues of the rainbow in a thousand 
the vast torrent struck some 


tinted beams as 


mighty impediment, leaped the barrier, and sped 
on down its rocky channel, seething, roaring, foam- 
ing past him, in wild haste to reach the verdant 


vale below. 

A single pace intervened between him and the 
frightful chasm through which the maddened 
torrent plunged and thundered, till even the rock- 
bound earth trembled with its power and fury, 
while behind him angry faces frowned and scowled, 
and murderous-looking revolvers glistened in the 
sunlight, as the men closed round the prisoner. 

There was an expression of intense anxiety upon 
the countenance of the fugitive something deeper 
than the mere emotions of physical fear as he saw 
how completely he was surrounded, and for an in- 
stant he cast one long, searching glance along the 
stony barriers that hemmed him in, as if measuring 
the distance across the chasm and calculating the 
chances of a desperate leap for life ; then, realizing 
the utter hopelessness of such an effort, he turned 
and faced his pursuers. 

“Surrender! you villain of a horse-thief, or 
we'll blow your head clear from your shoulders,” 
commanded the leader, as the party closed round 
the prisoner. 

“T have,” responded the man, gloomily. 

“ Hand over your six-shooters, then.” 

“ Here’s my only means of defense ; but, boys, 
I don’t want to be shot,” said the man, as he sur- 
rendered his weapons. 

“Oh! no, we didn’t bring this rope to shoot you 
with,” said one of the men, jeeringly. “This aint 
a healthy locality for horse-thieves; there’s been 
three sent to their last account within a week, and 
we propos to make it four before the sun goes 
down.” 

“You'll be perfectly safe hanging from that 
limb up there—if the rope breaks the chasm will 
catch you. Dv you see the point?” asked another. 
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and I brought with me a young, girlish wife, as 
I’d no business to have done. She was one of the 


An indignant flush passed over the features of 
the prisoner, and with an angry glance and a 





tremor of excitement in his tones, he said: 
“Boys, do you call it the square thing to taunt 
aman with his misfortunes when he stands defense- | 





frail, delicate sort, and I wonder how she could 
trust a great, rough bear of a fellow like me 
and leave home and friends to follow me away off 


less before you, utterly powerless to resent your | into the wilderness; but I wonder still more how 
insults? Look at that six-shooter; you'll see it’s | I could have neglected and treated her as I did, 
loaded to kill. Now look down yonder toward | after having persuaded her torun away and marry 
that curve in the path; you came round it in| me against the wishes of her parents, It makes 
single file; it was careless of you and I wouldn’t| me feel as if I would gladly swing from the 
advise you to do it again when you are after such highest limb of that tree or be hurled into the 
game. I could have picked you off, one by one, | most frightful depths of that chasm if it would only 
instead of letting you come up here to taunt and | blot out that great wrong forever. There were 
insult me in this fashion.” |two or three other families living near, but the 

“Why didn’t you, then ?” asked the leader, after | women were of a different stamp and she didn’t 
gazing for a moment in the direction indicated | take kindly to them, nor they to her, so that I was 
and satisfying himself of the truth of the state- | all she had to cling to in that great and desolate 


ment. 


| wilderness; desolate for ber, but there was life 


“Because I had loaded my weapons for other | 
game, and I thought that it might be that I’d have 
men to deal with, instead of cowards, who show | 
their bravery in taunting and insulting a prisoner 
after he is disarmed and powerless,” replied the 
man, boldly. 

“*Taint exactly the square thing,” remarked | 
another of the party, after gazing intently into the 
face of the prisoner for a moment. 

“ Circumstances are strong against you,” said 
the leader. “ We missed the horse within an hour 
after you passed through. We tracked you all | 
the way and found the animal where you aban- | 
doned him. I don’t s’pose you'll even try to deny 
it ?” 

“T took him,” answered the prisoner, briefly. 

“ And you expect to go clear?” 

“Hardly; but I don’t want to die now. In| 
Heaven’s name, don’t take my life just yet. I’ve | 
work to do and I must do it.” 

“That limb don’t look Fike a pleasant place to | 
hang from, eh? and you think if we’d let up on | 
you a little you might stand some chance to get | 
| 





away?” 

“T’)l surrender after my work is done and stand | 
a fair trial, if you’ll only let me go now, and then if 
you think I ought to die I won’t offer a word | 
against it.” 

‘Let’s hear what he wants to live for; it’s agin | 
justice to hang a man without hearing what he 
has to say. The case stands clear enough, but let 
him tell his story. Say, pard, what do you want to 
live for?” asked the man who had first condemned 
taunting the prisoner. 

“ Comrades,” he began, slowly and earnestly ; 
“T haven’t always been the man that I ought to 
have been, but I tell you truly that I didn’t steal 
that horse for the mere gain of dollars and cents, 
any more than I beg for my life because I’m afraid 
to die, but I’ll tell you my story because circum- | 
stances are such that I’ve got to. It’s well onto 
sixteen years ago that I first came to these regions, 


and excitement enough for me down in the miners’ 
camps, while she stayed alone in the cabin on the 
mountain side. 

“She used to stand in the door when I went away, 
with thetears glistening in her eyes and trembling 
in her voice, and say,‘Come home early, won't 
you, Sam? I’m so lonely without you,’ and I 
always promised. But I was wild and reckless, 
and with the drinking and the gambling that was 
going on among the miners I often stayed late into 
the night, for I was no more fit to be trusted with 
a delicate flower like that than the cruel panther 
with the helpless fawn. I didn’t realize how her 
heart was breaking over my indifference and 
neglect, nor how the constant longing for home and 
mother was wearing her life away. Yet there 
was something so sad and sorrowful in her violet 
eyes that she lifted to my face that it made me 
feel guilty like, and so, instead of trying to win 
her away from her grief and homesickness by 
being kind and tender and loving, as I’d promised 
to be, I only stayed away and left her to get used 
to it alone. 

“ And one night we were having a grand carouse 
down at the mining camp and I stayed far into 
the morning hours, for with the drinking and gam- 
bling and the gold that was constantly changing 


‘hands you all know what the excitement would 


be, and when I did start for home I remember 


| that there was a storm coming up and the light- 
| nings were flashing ominously overhead. 


“T reached my cabin at last, but I was too much 
stupefied by drink to notice that Gracie was not 
there. It was late in the morning when I woke 
and called her, but no anawer came, She and the 
baby were gone. 

“T went over to the other cabins, and they told 


| me that she came in late at night, just before the 


storm, which had been gathering, burst in all its 
fury, and asked for me, and that she had gone out 
with a wild and frightened look upon her face 
back to her own cabin, they thought. 
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“T hurried away, but it was nearly noon before | 
I found her, out on the mountain-side, where she | 
sank from sheer exhaustion. She had been out | 
through all that terrible storm with the baby | 
clasped close against her bosom, and the little | 
blossom only six weeks old. 

“Why, Gracie ; how come you here?” I asked 

“Tt was some time before she could speak, but | 
at last she said ; 

“* Tt was so late and the storm was coming on | 
and I feared that the drink had been too much for | 
you, and if you had fallen by the way the wild | 
beasts might have found you. I took the lantern 
and came out to meet you, but the wind blew it 
out and I could not find my way back.’ 

“* And about as much help as a bird you would | 
have been in case of real danger,’ I said, as | 
raised her light form inmyarms. ‘I wasn’t worth 
a thought from you, Gracie; never expose your 
life for me again.’ 

“T took her home, but the cold and the fright | 
had been too much for her. A raging fever set 
in, and before night she was wildly delirious. | | 
curse myself until this day when I think of her | 
pitiful moaning and crying for mother, and calling | 
for me, as if I was way off in the darkness and | 
her heart was breaking for my unkindness. 

“ It was forty miles to the nearest town, over the 
wildest, roughest road in the universe, and it was | 
two days before we could get a doctor there, 

“ He came at last and stood by her side for a 
moment and smoothed back the shining locks 
that clustered round her forehead and listened to 
her ravings, then turned to me with a stern, accus- 
ing look. 

“* Your wife, I understand ?” 

“T only bowed my head. 

“*Well, the poor thing will soon be free; 
there’s something back of all this; the poor heart 
was ready to break any way, but the fever only 
makes shorter work of what grief and disappoint 
ment would have done at last,’ 

“* Por God’s sake, Doctor, don’t tell me there’s 
no hope,’ I said, wildly, throwing myself upon 
my knees before him as if he had the power to 
bid her stay if he only would. ‘In Heaven's 
name help her through this time, and she shall 
lead a different life. I’ll be a better man from 
this very hour,’ I said, appealingly, for I felt that 
the shadow of death already hovered over her, 
and it seemed so terrible to bear. 

“*T have told you the truth,’ he said, relent- | 
lessly, and I laid my head upon the side of the 
bed and sobbed in all the agony of despair. All 
that night I sat by her side, holding the small, 
white hand and listening to the pitiful pleadings 
for me to come back, until I thought I should go 
mad, , 

“When morning dawned the light of reason | 
came back to her eyes for a little time, and, with 


| fellow like you. 


a gleam of recognition, she iooked around for the 
baby. I laid it close against her bosom, and she 
drew the little form toward her as if it was her 
only hold on earth. 

“‘Sam,’ she whispered, ‘have patience with me 
just a little while, for I am going. I know that 
you grew tired of me long ago, and if it hadn’t 
been for that I should never have been lonely and 


| homesick, for if I had been sure of your love I 


could have borne every hardship. I don’t say it 
to reproach you, Sam, for I wasn’t the woman that 
you thought I was—scarcely more than a child, 
you know—but I loved you so, and I couldn’t real- 
ize that I wasn’t a fit mate for a great, strong 
Mother told me that you would 
soon grow weary of me, but you said that you would 
love me always, and I couldn’t and wouldn’t be- 
lieve anything but what you told me. I used to 
wish that I could die in the long, lonely nights 
before the baby came, but after that I clung to 
life for her sake, and if I could only take her 
with me—’ 

“* Ton’t, don’t, Gracie, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
talk like that; even my hard heart will break if 
you goon, Try and get well, and I’ll take you 
back to the old home, where you can see your 
father and mother and brothers and sisters, and 
wander through the orchard and meadow and 
gather the flowers as you used to do, and I’ll stay 


| with you and be kind and loving and all I ever 


promised to be,’ I said, while the tears rolled 
down my face like rain, and the sobs nearly 
choked me. 

“*T can’t, Sam,’ she said, faintly; ‘but the baby 
is my trouble now. You'll take good care of her 
when lam gone? Take her back to mother, and 
tell her how I longed to see her once before I 
died and to tell her how sorry I was for my dis- 
obedience, and O Sam! promise me that when 
my baby grows to be almost a woman not to let 
any strong man lure her away from you with 
promises of love and kindness which she is too 
young and childlike to retain. With mother she 
will go through childhood safely, but it is in the 
first dawn of womanhood that you must guard 
her. You'll promise me, Sam? it’s my last re- 
quest.’ 

“*Q) Gracie! Gracie! I promise anything— 
everything—only don’t talk of leaving me and the 
baby, but think of getting well and going home. 
I never was tired of you, Gracie, never—only care- 
less, thoughtless, and selfish; but I will do better: 
I’ll be all that I ever promised and even more, if 
you will only get well and live to let me prove it,’ 
I said, for, like many other men, I saw my cruelty 
too late 

“*T wish I could, if you really want me, but 
the fever has burned into my veins; it is surging 
through my brain and kindling its awful fires 
now,’ she said, and I could see that the delirium 
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was coming on again. I tried to soothe her to 
slumber, but it was of no use. The wild light 
burned in her eyes, and the fever came on fiercer 
than ever. 

“Tt was on the ninth day that I was sitting by 
her side, watching for some gleam of conscious- 
ness (for the Doctor said that the crisis would 
come then), when she looked up in a way that told 
me that she knew me. 

“*'The baby,’ she whispered. 

“T laid it close against her cheek, and she tried 
to put her arms around my neck, but she was too 
weak to raise them. 

“* You won't forget me, Sam, nor your promise 
to take care of her?’ 

“*No, no, Gracie,’ I said, while grief and re- 
morse seemed bursting my very soul; ‘I’ll try 
to secure for her everything that I have cheated 
you out of.’ 

“T saw a change coming over the pale features, 
and, with a forgiving smile hovering over the 
sweet face, she was gone. 

“O boys! you don’t know what darkness means. 
You think I shrink from hanging over that fright- 
ful chasm, where the maddened torrent surges 
with all the gathered wrath of ages, but it would 
be nothing compared with the agony of that hour. 
If it hadn’t been for the baby I believe I should 
have ended my own existence, but for her sake | 
had to live. They laid my poor, lost one away in 
the cold earth, and, standing by the grave with 
the baby pressed against my bosom, I made a 
solemn vow to shield the little one from every 
danger. I carried her in my arms almost con- 
stantly, relinquishing her to the care of the 
woman who offered to help me only when obliged 
to do so, for it seemed as if every cry from the 
infant lips was like a wail from the heart-broken 
mother who had gone away forever. I carried 
her with me wherever I went. When I was out 
prospecting, looking up the claims that have 
made my fortune since, she was swung across my 
shoulder in a blanket, after the manner in which 
the Indian women carry young children, and she 
soon learned to like this way of traveling and to 
be more contented there than anywhere else. 

“ And all this time I meant to take her back to 
the old home, when my grief had lost its first 
bitterness, so that I could bring myself to part 
with her, but as the months went by and she grew 
more sweet and winsome every day, I never could 
make up my mind to part with her just yet, and I 
finally concluded to wait till I had goid enough 
and could stay with her and see that she was edu- 
cated and brought up like a lady; and so I kept 
putting it off month by month and year by year 
until she was fifteen years old, for I was doing 
well in the mining business and I still thought 
there was time enough. 

“But a few weeks ago there came a stranger 
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into our neighborhood, a brother to one of the 
women who lived near, for although I did not 
like the coarse creatures I did not want to take 
my baby entirely away from every one of her own 
sex. 

“T knew from the first that he was a dissipated 
and unprincipled man, of about my own age, but 
she had always been ‘the baby’ to me, and I had 
not thought that others might regard her in a dif- 
ferent light, nor that my gold might be a tempta- 
tion to an unprincipled villain, who had wasted 
the best years of his life in idleness and dissipa- 
tion, and was looking for a chance to cheat some 
one else out of the fortune which he had been too 
indolent to acquire for himself. But one evening 
when I returned from my work she came to meet 
me, and, taking my hand as she had always done 
ever since she learned to walk, she said: 

“Papa, Mrs. Marks says that I am too old to 
be your baby any longer, and that her brother 
thinks I am a young lady, and she came this 
morning as soon as you went away and asked me 
to her house, and he showed me books and pic- 
tures and taught me how to play a game with 
cards, She told me to come every day, but said 
it would be too childish of a great girl like me 
to tell my papa every time I went to a neighbor’s 
house.’ 

“T looked at my child with something like a 
terror at my heart. Yes, she was almost a woman; 
and was it not the time in which I had promised 
the dying mother most tegderly to guard her? 

“She was as tall as my own Grace had been, as 
lithe as any fawn, as pure and free from guile as 
the snows that crown the mountain heights, and 
as innocent as the flowers that blossomed on the 
lofty cliff’, for had she not grown as far from 
every breath and taint of vice as they? 

“Suppose that some unforeseen event should 
send me home to meet my God and Grace, had 
not the serpent already cast his fascinating eye 
upon her, and would she not be as powerless as 
the helpless bird already struggling in its deadly 
embrace ? 

“She had been kept away from every thought 
of selfishness and evil. She had never gone out 
into the heartless world to learn and beware of its 
sin and wickedness, but was it not drifting to her 
upon the tide of greed and avarice, and she so 
innocent and unsuspecting? 

“T did not say anything to her about the man 
who sought her as the surest way to rob me of my 
hard-earned riches, and who would not mind 
breaking her childish heart after he had won it, 
for I knew that her pure, unsullied mind could 
not comprehend the villainy of his intentions, 
but when next I left the cabin fora day I took 
her with me. 

“T had gold enough, and I resolved no longer to 
delay my return to the old home. 
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“T sold out my mining interests, took her to the 
nearest settlement, bought suitable clothing, and 
made hasty preparations for my departure without 
leaving her for a single hour to be exposed to the 
deceit of his lying tongue and blackened heart. 

“T had not seen him for a day or two, and con- 
cluding that he had left the place for a time, I went 


down to the mines to adjust some trifling matters | 


there on the day previous to the one which I had 
aet for my departure. I left her at the cabin, tell 


ing her that I would not be gone more than two | 


or three hours; but on my way home I was seized 
by three men and forcibly detained. 

“* What is the meaning of this?’ I asked, after 
being completely overpowered, 

“*Stratagem is fair in love and war,’ said one 
of the men, with a villainous laugh, and then I 
knew to whom I owed my detention. 

“ How I raved and struggled to get free! 
I was too firmly bound. 

“*© Gracie!’ I groaned. ‘If I had only kept 
my promise sooner and taken her back to the old 
home when she first learned to lisp my name, this 
wouldn’t have happened.’ 

“* Take it easy, old fellow. 
let you loose after three days, without any bodily 
harm, Banks thought it would take him about 
that long to convince her that you were really lost 
and that she had better give herself to him, and 
to find a magistrate and have the matter past re- 
call before you came botherin’ round. 
will go with them on the wedding trip down to 
Silverville. She’s a pretty creature, and Banks 
has seen enough of artificial women to appreciate 
a sweet wayside flower like her. And then she 
won’t be a dowerless bride, you know. 


But 


Our orders are to 


who promised to love and protect her, and who 
was comforting and consoling her when her child- 
ish heart was breaking over your loss, could you ?” 

“*Q my poor baby!’ I groaned; but finding 
resistance useless, after a while I pretended to be 
reconciled. 

“ Night came on, and all through the darkness 
I seemed to hear my child’s voice, as if the wild 
winds echoed it through the sighing trees, sobbing 
and calling for me—for never since the day that I 
took her from the dying mother’s arms had I left 
her at night alone. Alone? Ah! if she only 
were alone. 

“ Toward noon on the following day two of the 
men went off in search of game, leaving one to 
watch me. 

“* Comrade,’ I said, as soon as they were fairly 
out of hearing, ‘have you a daughter ?” 

“* Yes,’ he answered. 

“* And a wife and little ones away out in the 
civilized regions, to whom you expect te return 
when you make your strike?’ ° 

aide 


His sister | 


You 
couldn’t cast her off just for giving herself to one | 
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| we And you expect God will keep them pure 
and safe for you while you are engaged in such a 
work as this ?’ 

“ He did not answer. 

“* Would you like to give your own daughter’s 
life-long happiness into that man’s keeping; that 
| black-hearted villain who would crush her young 
| life with cruelty and neglect, then leave her to re- 


| 


| turn to you and die of a broken heart?’ 

| He was silent atill. 

| “* Wickedness never goes unpunished, comrade, 
| I’ve proved it, and I don’t believe that God will let 
| you find your own family circle as you left it if 
| you persist in this.’ 

| “*T know ’twas wrong. I didn’t feel right about 
|it any of the time; but I wanted money, and he 


| promised it,’ he said, after thinking for a little 
| while. 
| «Let me go and I’ll give you twice the sum 
| that he promised you, and you'll feel better about 
using the money than if you obtained it by such 
| foul wrong,’ | said. 
“ He loosened the cords a little, then lay down 
| to sleep. 
| “*The boys won’t be back till nearly night. If 
| you can free yourself you can be a long way by 
| that time.’ 
| “ After a little I succeeded in freeing my hands. 
| Then I cut the cords that bound my feet and I was 
| free ! 
“T hastened to my cabin. It was vacant and 
still. I hurried over to Marks’s dwelling. They 
It was evident that they intended 


were all gone. 
| to lose no time. 
“T loaded my weapons for a deadly encounter, 


mounted my fleetest horse, and started. But the 
way was rough, they had several hours the start 
and I had to ride hard. When I saw your horse 
grazing by the wayside mine showed unmistak- 
|able signs of exhaustion. I couldn’t stop, and I 
must overtake them before they reached Silver- 
ville. I took your horse, and thinking that you’d 
soon be after me, tried to take a nearer cut, I 
knew the path was rough and dangerous, but I was 
over the way about ten years ago, and I thought 
that I could find it. In my haste I missed the 
way and here I am. I don’t deny the theft; but 
I want to go. In Heaven’s name don’t take my 
life just now.” 

“ We seen that very party,” said one of the men. 
“The girl had been crying and looked more as if 
she was going to a funeral than upon her wedding 
tour.” 

“O boys! don’t detain me. Let me go before it 
is too late,’ pleaded the prisoner. 

“ Comrede, do you stay right here,” the 
leader. ‘ We’ll take care o’ that girl. You're too 
much excited like. If you go, the first thing you’ll 
do will be to send a bullet through his heart, or, 

| like as not, git one yourself; but here’s a good 
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strong party of us, and never fear but we'll bring 
her back.” 

“T cannot wait,” replied the prisoner, excitedly. 
“O comrades! don’t be cruel.” 

“You can go until we sight the party; then you 
must halt while we go on and do the work.” 

“ He can’t do no’special damage if we keep them 
six-shooters out of his hands,” said one of the 
men. 

And, yielding to necessity, the father went un- 
armed, but not without an earnest protestation. 

A few hours later, as the fortune-seeker looked 
back with that apprehension which always char- 
acterizes wrong-doing, he saw an armed party fol- 
lowing as fast as the uneven path would permit. 
And so near Silverville! In two hours more they 
would have reached their destination. 

Nearer they came, and as he recognized the in- 
jured father and saw the strength of the party, he 
sprung from his horse and tried to eseape by hid- 
ing among the rocks. 

“Yonder goes the miscreant! See him run!— 
like the coward that he is,” exclaimed one of the 
men; and they dashed on after him, leaving the 
father to take care of his child. 

“© papa! where have you been?’ she ex- 
claimed, joyfully. “I thought the mountain 
beasts had killed you, and I felt so bad without 
you!” 

“Where were you last night?’ he asked, 
quickly. 

“T stayed with Mrs. Marks, and her brother 
was out looking for you all night long,” she an- 
awered, tremulously, while the tears filled her eyes 
at thought of the wretched night that she had 
passed. 

“ Where were you going?” he inquired. 

“ We were going to Silverville to see if we could 
find any trace of you. If not, Mr. Banks was go- 
ing to take care of me, and they told me I would 
be his wife.” 

“ Deceitful, lying woman!” exclaimed the 
father, wrathfully, to the crestfallen person who 
sat regarding them sullenly; “only your sex 
saves you from being torn from your horse and 
trampled under my feet.” 

Meanwhile the other men had overtaken the 
fugitive. 

“Surrender, you vile offscouring of creation !” 
commanded the leader. “Come back, and meet 
the father whom you sought to rob of both ehild 
and money. Give up your weapons and come 
on.” 
“ Don’t take me back to him ; he’ll shoot me the | 
instant that he sees me,” begged the culprit. 

“He ought to,” replied the men, and pointing 
their weapons at the wretch, they compelled him 
to walk back before them. 

“ What do you suppose is the reason that I don’t 





shoot you dead, like any other sneaking coyote 


that comes across my path?” demanded the father, 
glaring at him savagely. 

“T don’t know,” answered the man, sullenly. 

“ Because they took away my weapons; other- 
wise your lifeless carcass would have been rolling 
down the mountain side before this; and mind, | 
warn you now that if I ever set eyes on you again, 
I’ll shoot you just as quick as if you were a panther 
prowling around my cabin,” 

“ And it’s for his sake, and not for yours, that 
we don’t let him do it now, and we may not be 
around next time,” said one of the men; “#0, you 
see, the scarcer you make yourself about these 
parts, the safer it will be for you. I guess you 
haven’t made much of a strike this time, for if you 
don’t pay the men you hired to do your work, 
you'll find they’re ugly chaps to deal with.” 

“Come, daughter. Thank God! I see you safe 
and unharmed again; otherwise the scoundrel 
would never have left this spot alive,’ said the 
father, helping her to rempunt the horse again. 
And leaving Banks and his sister, with their trouble 
for their pains, they started to return, 

Back to the old home, to be received tenderly 
and affectionately in place of the long-lost daugh- 
ter, went the pure wild flower, and five years at 
one of the best schools in our Middle Western 
States, under the grandparents’ tender care and 
the father’s watchful guardianship, transformed 
the mountain child into a fair young lady, with 
naturally intelligent mind quickened and refined 
by culture—for every advantage that wealth could 
bestow was hers ; and an apt scholar she proved to 
be. Accomplishments were acquired with an ease 
and readiness that surprised and delighted the 
father, and when at last she came from school— 
beautiful, cultured, and refined—he felt that as far 
as it was in his power he had kept the promise 
made to the dying mother. 

IsaDORE ROGERs, 

CONVERSATION AT Home.—The topics and tone 
of conversation might be in many families far 
more intelligently guided. Parents ought to study 
the art of interesting their children in noble and 
inspiring themes, If the ordinary and daily talk 
at the table and in drawing-room be sordid and 
selfish, or snarling, or only gossipy, or about pota- 
toes and cabbage, what can one expect of the chil- 
dren’s minds and hopes? When will parents learn 
that their words are seed-corn, and will bear a fu- 
ture harvest, each after its own kind? Heroes 


‘and saints are made by talking of heroism and 


sainthood, just as merchants and farmers are by 
talking of commerce and agriculture. 

It is worthy of note that the men and women 
who think most highly of themselves and most 
meanly of others are those who render back to so- 
ciety for the good things they enjoy the smallest 
return of personal effort. 
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THE TOWN LOT. 

THE TOWN LOT. to purchase lots and build all around them. Won’t 
— | the ground to the left of that you speak of answer 
T happened many years ago that the men who 
governed in the municipal affairs of a certain 
growing town in the West resolved, in grave | lot they had meationed was the one decided upon 
deliberation assembled, to purchase a five-acre lot | as most suited for the purpose, and they were not 

at the north end of the city—recently incorporated | prepared to think of any other location. 
~and have it improved for a park or public| All this Smith understood very well. He was 
aquare. Now, italso happened that all the salable not only willing, but anxious for the city to pur- 
| chase the lot they were negotiating for. All he 


as well ?” 
But the Committee replied in the negative. The 


ground lying north of the city was owned by a 
man named ‘Smith, a shrewd, wide-awake indi-| wanted was to get a good, round price for the 
vidual, whose motto was “ Every man for himself,” | same—say four or five times the real value. So 
with an occasional addition about acertain gentle- | he feigned indifference and threw difficulties in 
man in black taking “‘ the hindmost.” | the way. 

Smith, it may be mentioned, was secretly at the| A few years previous to this time, Smith had 
bottom of this scheme for a public square, and | purchased a considerable tract of land at the north 
had himself suggested the matter to an influential | of the then flourishing village at fifty dollars an 
member of the Council; not that he was moved | acre. Its present value was about three hundred 
by what is denominated public spirit—no; the | dollars an acre. 
spring of action in the case was merely “ private; After a good deal of talk on both sides, Smith 
spirit,” or a regard for his own good. If the/ finally agreed to sell the particular lot pitched 
Council decided upon a public square he was the| upon. The next thing was to arrange as to 
man from whom the ground would have to be | price. 
bought, and he was the man who could get his| ‘At what do you hold this ground per acre?” 
own price therefor. It was some time before Smith answered this 

As we have said, the park was decided upon, | question. His eyes were cast upon the floor and 
and a Committee of two appointed, whose business | earnestly did he enter into debate with himself 
it was to see Smith and arrange with him for the | as to the value he should place upon the lot. At 
purchase of a suitable lot of ground. In due form | first he thought of five hundred dollars per acre. 
the Committee called upon the landholder, who| But his cupidity soon caused him to advance on 
waa fully prepared for the interview. that sum, although a month before he would have 

“You are the owner of those lots at the north | caught at such an offer. Then he advanced to six, 
end?” said the spokesman of the Committee. | to seven, and to eight hundred. And still he felt 

“Tam,” replied Smith, with becoming gravity. | undecided. 

“Will you sell a portion of ground, say five} “I can get my own price,” said he to himself. 
acres, to the city ?” “The city has to pay, and I might just as well get 
“For what purpose?” Smith knew very well a large sum as a small one.” 
for what purpose the land was wanted. | “For what price will you sell 

“ We have decided to set apart about five acres | was repeated. 
of ground and improve it as a kind of park, or| “I must have a good price.” 
public promenade.” “ We are willing to pay what is fair and right.” 

“Have you, indeed! Well, I like that,” said} “Of course. No doubt you have fixed a limit 
Smith, with animation. “It shows the right kind | to which you will go.” 
of public spirit.” | Not exactly that,” 

“We have, moreover, decided that the best lo-| “Are you prepared to make an offer?” 
cation will be at the north end of the town.” “We are prepared to hear your price and to 

“ Decidedly my own opinion,” returned Smith. | make a report thereon,” was replied. 

“ Will you sell us the required acres?’ asked | “That’s a very valuable lot of ground,” said 
one of the Councilmen. | Smith. 

“That will depend somewhat upon where you| ‘ Name your price,” said one of the Committee- 
wish to locate the park.”’ men, a little impatiently. 

The particular location was named. | Thus brought up to the point, Smith, after 

“The very spot,” replied Smith, promptly, | thinking hurriedly for a few moments, said : 
“upon which I have decided to erect four rows of| “One thousand dollars an acre.” 
dwellings.” | Both the men shook their heads in a very posi- 

“But it is too far out for that,” was naturally | tive way. Smith said it was the lowest he would 
objected. 


’ 


9) 


The question 


said one of the gentlemen. 


’ 


| take, antl so the conference endéd. 

“Oh! no. Notarod. Thecityisrapidly grow-| At the next meeting of the City Councils, a 
ing in that direction. I have only to_put up the | report on the town lot was made and the extraor- 
dwellings referred to and dozens will be anxious|dinary demand of Smith canvassed. It was 
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unanimously decided not to make the proposed 
purchase, 

When this decision reached the landholder he 
was considerably disappointed. He wanted money 
badly and would have “jumped at” two thousand 





dollars for the five-acre lot, if satisfied that it | 


would bring no more. But when the city came 
forward as a purchaser his cupidity was subjected 
to a very strong temptation. He believed that he 
could get five thousand dollars as easily as two, 
and quieted his conscience by the salve: “ An ar- 
ticle is always worth what it will bring.” 

A week or two went by, and Smith was about 
calling upon one of the members of the Council 


to say that if the city really wanted the lot he| 


would sell at their price, leaving it with the Coun- 
cil to act justly and generously, when a friend said 
to him: 

“T hear that the Council had the subject of a 
public square under consideration again this 
morning.” 

“Indeed ?” Smith was visibly excited, though 
he tried to appear calm. 

“Yes; and I also hear that they have decided 
to pay the extravagant price you asked for a lot 
of ground at the north end of the city.” 

“A thousand dollars an acre?” 

“e Yes.” 

“Tt’s real value and not a cent more,” said 
Smith. 

“People differ about that. However, you are 
lucky,” the friend replied. 


” 


“So I think. And I mean they shall pay.” 

Before the Committee to whom the matter was 
given in charge had time to call upon Smith and 
close with him for the lot, that gentleman had 
concluded in his own mind that it would be just 
as easy to get twelve hundred dollars an acre as a 


thousand. It was plain that the Council were 
bent upon having the ground, and would pay a 
round sum for it. Itwasjusf the spot for a public 
square, and the city must become the owner. So, 
when he was called upon by the gentlemen and 
they said to him: 

“ We are authorized to pay you your price,” he 
promptly answered : 

“ The offer is no longer open. You declined it 
when it was made. My price for that property is 
now twelve hundred dollars an acre.” 

The men offered remonstrance, but it was of no 
avail. Smith believed that he could get six thou- 
sand dollars for the ground as easily as five thou- 
sand. The city must have the lot and would pay 
almost any price. 

“T hardly think it right, Mr. Smith,” said one 
of his visitors, “ for you to take such an advantage. 
This square is for the public good.” 

“ Let the public pay then,” was the unheaitating 
answer. ‘The public is able enough.” 
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“The city is able to 


“The location of this park at the north end of 
the city will greatly improve the value of your 
| other property.” 

This Smith understood very well. 

plied : 

“T’m not so sure of that. I have some very 
| strong doubts on the subject. It’s my opinion 

that the buildings I contemplated erecting will be 

far more to my advantage. Be that as it may, 

however, I am decided in selling for nothing less 

than six thousand dollars.’ 

“ We are only authorized to pay five thousand,” 

replied the Committee. “If you agree to take 
| that sum we will close the bargain on the spot.” 
Five thousand dollars was a large sum of money 
|and Smith felt strongly tempted to close in with 
the liberal offer. But six thousand loomed up 
| before his imagination still more temptingly. 

“T can get it,” said he to himself, “and the 
property is worth what it will bring.” 

So he positively declined to sell it at a thousand 
dollars per acre. ‘ 

“At twelve hundred you will sell?’ remarked 
one of the Committee, as they were about re- 
tiring. 

“Yea. I will take twelve hundred the acre. 
That is the lowest rate and I am not anxious even 
at that price. I can do quite as well by keeping 
it in my own possession. But as you seem so bent 
on having it, I will not stand in yourway. When 
will the Council meet again ?” 

“Not until next week.” 

“Very well. If they then accept my offer, all 
will be right. But, understand me, if they do not 
accept, the offer no longer remains open. It id a 
matter of no moment to me which way the thing 
goes.” 

It was a matter of moment to Smith for all this 
assertion—a matter of very great moment. He 
had several thousand dollars to pay in the course 
of the next few months on land purchases, and no 
way to meet the payments except by mortgages or 
sales of property, and it may naturally beconcluded 
that he suffered considerable uneasiness during 
the time whieh passed until the next meeting of 
the Council. 

Of course, the grasping disposition shown by 
Smith became the town talk, and people said a 
good many hard things of him. Little, however, 
did he care, so that he secured six thousand dol- 
lars for a lot not worth more than two thousand. 

Among other residents and property holders 
in the town was a simple-minded, true-hearted, 
honest man named Jones. His father had left 
him a large farm, a goodly portion of which, in 
process of time, came to be ineluded in the limits 
of the new city, and he found a much more profit- 
uble employment in selling building lots than in 
tilling the soil. The property of Mr. Jones lay 
at the west side of the town. 


But he re- 





THE TOWN LOT. 


Now, when Mr. Jones heard of the exorbitant | 


demand made by Smith for a five-acre lot, his 
honest heart throbbed with a feeling of indigna- 
tion. 

“T couldn’t have believed it of him,” said he. 
“Six thousand dollars! Preposterous! Why, | 
would give the city a lot of twice the size, and do 
it with pleasure.” 

“You would ?”’ said a member of the Council, 
who happened to hear this remark. 

“Certainly I would.” 

“ You are really in earnest ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Go and select a public square 
from any of my unappropriated land in the west 
side of the city, and I will pass you the title as a 
free gift to-morrow, and feel pleasure in doing so.” 

“That is public spirit,” said the Councilman. 

“Call it what you will. I am pleased in mak- 
ing the offer.” 

Now, let it not be supposed that Mr. Jones was 
shrewdly calculating the advantage which would 
result to him from having a park at the west side 
of the city. No such thought had yet entered his 
mind. He spoke from the impulse of a generous 
feeling. 

Time passed on, and the session-day of the 
Council came round—a day to which Smith had 
looked forward with no ordinary feelings of in- 
terest, that were touched at times by the coldness 
of doubt and the agitation of uncertainty. Sev- 
eral times he had more than half repented of his 


refusal to accept the liberal offer of five thousand 
dollars, and of having fixed so positively upon six 
thousand as the “lowest figure.” 

The morning of the day passed, and Smith be- 


gan to grow uneasy. He did not venture to seek 
for information as to the doings of the Council, for 
that would be to expose the anxiety he felt in the 
result of their deliberations. Slowly the afternoon 
wore away, and it so happened that Smith did 
not meet any one of the Councilmen; nor did he 
even know whether the Council was still in ses- 
sion or not. As to making allusion to the subject 
of his anxious interest to any one, that was care- 
fully avoided ; for he knew that his exorbitant 
demand was the town talk—and he wished to af- 
fect the most perfect indifference on the subject. 

The day closed, and not a whisper about the 
town lot had come to the ears of Mr. Smith. What 
could it mean? Had his offer to sell at six thou- 
sand been rejected? The very thought caused his 
heart to grow heavy in his bosom. Six, seven, 
eight o’clock came, and still it was all dark with 
Mr.Smith. He could bear the suspense no longer, 
and so determined to call upon his neighbor Wil- 
son, who was a member of the Council, and learn 
from him what had been done. 

So he called on Mr. Wilson. ’ 

“Ah, friend Smith,” said the latter; “ how are 
you this evening?” 
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“Well, I thank you,” returned Smith, feeling 
a certain oppression of the chest. “ How are 
you ?” 

“Oh! very well.” 

Here there was a pause, after which Smith 
said : 

“About that ground of mine. 
do?” 

“Nothing,” replied Wilson, coldly. 

“Nothing, did you say?’ Smith’s voice was a 
little husky. 

“No. You declined our offer—or, rather, the 
high price fixed by yourself upon the land.” 

“You refused to buy it at five thousand when it 
was offered,” said Smith. 

“T know we did, because your demand was ex- 
orbitant.”’ 

“Oh! no; not at all,” returned Smith, quickly. 

“Tn that we only differ,” said Wilson. “ How- 
ever, the Council has decided not to pay you the 
price you ask.” 

“ Unanimously ?” 

“ There was not a dissenting voice.” 

Smith began to feel more and more uncomfort- 
able. 

“T might take something leas,” he ventured to 
say, in a low, hesitating voice. 

“Tt is too late now,” was Mr. Wilson’s prompt 
reply. 

“Too late! How 80?” 

“We have procured a lot.” 

“Mr. Wilson!” Poor Smith started to his feet 
in chagrin and astonishment. 

“Yes. We have taken one of Jones’s lots on 
the west side of the city—a beautiful, ten-acre 
lot.” 

“You have!” Smith was actually pale. 

“We have, and the title deeds are now being 
made out.” 

It was some time before Smith had sufficiently 
recovered from the stunning effect of this unlooked- 
for intelligence to make the inquiry: 

* And, pray, how much did Jones ask for his 
ten-acre lot ?” 

“ He presented it to the city as a gift,’ 
the Councilman. 

“A gift! What folly!” 

“No; not folly, but true, worldly wisdom. 
Though I believe Jones did not think of advan- 
tage to himself when he generously made the offer, 
he is worth twenty thousand dollars more to-day 
than he was yesterday in the simple advanced 
value of his land for building-lots. And I know 
of no man in this town whose good fortune affects 
me with more pleasure.” 

Smith stole back to his home with a mountain 
of disafpointment on his heart. In his cupidity 
he had entirely overreached himself, and he saw 
that the consequences were to react upon all his 
The public square at the west 


What did you 


’ 


replied 


future procperity. 
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end of the town would draw improvements in that 
direction, all the while increasing the wealth of 
Mr. Jones, while lots at the north end would re- 
main at present prices, or, it might be, take a down- 
ward range. 

And so it proved. In ten years Jones was the 
richest man in the town, while half of Smith’s 
property had been sold for taxes. The five-acre 
lot passed from his hands, under the hammer, in 
the foreclosure of a mortgage for one thousand 
dollars. 

Thus it is that inordinate selfishness and cu- 
pidity overreach themselves, while the liberal man 
deviseth liberal things and is sustained thereby. 





“WINDFALLS.” 


The sumach doth evoke 
The strange, wild yearning. Like a gypsy, 
there 
It stands in scarlet cloak. 
The children come and touch our hearts, until 
We long to wander forth with a child’s will. 


. autumn brings a vagrant feeling, too ; 


The children are like gypsies, bronzed by sun; 
With torn hats all atilt 
They come like birds—with birdcalls in their 
tones, 
Child, ask whate’er thou wilt— 
Thou art forerunner, thou, half-shy, half-bold, 
Of those whose wishes are but shown, not told. 


The little gypsy asks for “ windfall” gifts ; 
The windfalls are of gold 

And brown and russet—they are beautiful, 
With tintings manifold ; 

But we have borrowed of the children there 

Tintings more soft than any fruit can wear. 


The grace of the sweet picture lives with us; 
“ Windfalls”” come any day— 
But we have gathered of the children quite 
In an unlooked-for way ; 
They do not know how fair the picture showed— 
The tangled curls, shy grace, and cheeks that 
glowed. 


More unexpected and unlooked-for than 
The “ windfalls”’ neath the trees 

Was this income of beauty, fresh and new, 
Of child-life all abreeze ; 

And unexpected and unlooked-for came 

The glow and pleasure that hath set aflame 


The care-marked cheek. Yes, gather “ windfalls,” 
child ; 
Thou canst not take again 
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What your stir shook from boughs we thought 
were dead, 
Beyond our human ken 
Is power ye have, O children! to renew 
The withered heart—as if there really blew 


A wind from heaven, scattering things most fair 
To brighten life’s sear grass ; 
Our life for us is never quite so dark 
After the children pass. 
“ Windfalls” are in our heart: the children came, 
And life for us is never quite the same 


Chill season of the yellow leaf and sear ; 
Their breezy laugh is sweet— 

It brings the fruitage of our mellow thoughts 
Like windfalls to our feet ; 

We laugh at what the gypsies take away, 

But feed the secret heart for many a day 


On what they brought—the tender thoughts and 
sweet 

“ Windfalls” the breezes blew 

From boughs unseen. We scarcely knew or cared 
If any fruitage grew 

On life’s mossed branches till we understood 

That life’s mere “windfalls” may be sweet and 
good. ADELAIDE Srovt. 


BONBONS. 
HE origin of the manufacture of bonbons 
T dates from the time when sugar was first used 
in England—that is to say, about the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century. The first 
experiments with the juice of the sugar-care 
brought from the East after the Crusades were at 
Sicily by Jewish traders, about the year 1230. 

The following curious extract relating to the 
production of sugar is from a letter written in 
Latin of the period by Frederick II, Emperor of 
Germany and King of Sicily and Jerusalem, to 
Ricardo Filangieri, Governor of Palermo (1230) : 
“ We invite you to take steps to find two men who 
know well how to make sugar and send them to 
Palermo to manufacture it. You will also see 
that they teach the process to others, in order that 
the art may not be lost in Palermo.” 

‘The manufacture of bonbons, which was rather 
rude in the commencement, improved gradually 
and acquired a certain perfection in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Francis I was accus- 
tomed to give bonbons to the artists whose works 
he looked on at the Louvre and at Fontainebleau, 
and he had dishes of assorted sweetmeats served at 
his table daily. Henry IV carried all sorts of 
bonbons in his pockets; he ate them all day, and 
presented them to the ladies of his court. He 
filled the vases on the tables and consoles of 
Gabrielle d’ Estrées with sweetmeats and preserved 
fruits. 
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THE MONEY QUESTION, 
“ ARPING away at that old subject still ! | 
One would think that it had been worn | 


threadbare a thousand times. I do wish | 


that people—and especially writers—would learn 


to look upon the bright side of domestic life, or, 
failing to do this, would cease to inflict their one- | 
sided and peculiar views upon the reading com- 
munity. One can hardly take up a magazine but 
what some one has made a draft upon its pages for 
room to air her or some other woman’s grievances | 
in regard to the everlasting money question, hold- | 
ing themselves up before the world as martyrs | 
and their husbands as equal to the taskmasters of | 
Bible history. For my part, I never had any 
trouble in that direction, and I imagine I should 
hardly parade it before the public if I had.” 

So petulantly remarked a sprightly little woman 
as she tossed the magazine she had been reading 


upon the table, and, taking a white rose from a | 


delicate china vase, she came and stood before the 
mirror while she fastened it among the shining 
braids of her dark-brown hair, rearranged the 
costly brooch that held the snowy lace at her 
throat, and complacently smoothed out the folds 
of her tasty cashmere morning dress ; and, indeed, 
her smooth brow, her dainty, white hands, loaded 
with heavy golden circlets, and the luxuriousness 
of her surroundings, did not betoken any great 
degree of financial deficiency any more than they 
did the presence of labor or care. 

“You know nothing at all about the matter, my 
dear,” returned a pleasant-faced, matronly woman, 
as she raised herself from a reclining position on 
the sofa and looked with kindly interest upon the 
younger lady. 
ous man, who cares less for money, for its own 
sake, than for the comfort it brings, and who, in 
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| . : 
come under my observation where young people 
| have started out with their way to make in the 


world, and while toiling hard to secure a home, 
the wife, as well as the husband, saw the necessity 
of being prudent and saving, and was content to 
do her part, but when circumstances were bettered 
with them and she began to feel that she had a 
right to some comforts, she has awakened to the fact 
that her husband’s long practice of saving and 
hoarding for some particular purpose, added to a 
natural love of gain, has begotten in him a penu- 
rious spirit, and though she may struggle for a 
time to keep up appearances, she is sure to lose 
heart at last and settle down into a nerveless, dis- 
couraged woman. 

“One instance in particular allow me to men- 


tion. It is the life-history of one of my most 


| intimate girl friends—a bright, intelligent, and 
| well-educated young lady—who before her mar- 


riage supported herself by teaching, and in addi- 
tion to being always well-dressed, managed to lay 
aside a nice little sum sufficient to procure her 


| wedding outfit and furnish plainly but comfortably 


the little home to which she came as the happy 
bride of a well-to-do young farmer. She had 
always had a preference for farm life, and assumed 
her new duties and accepted the ceaseless round 
of toil necessary to keep the house tidy, to look 
after the dairy, and to care for the comfort of her 
husband and the hired men with a cheerfulness 
that betokened her amiability of temper and her 


| satisfaction with her lot. 


“Your husband is a noble, gener- | 


his unselfish devotion, toils hard every day that 


he may be able to gratify the slightest wish of his 
wife, whose only domestic care is the oversight of 
her household arrangements. But there are many 
wives that are less favored, upon whose shoulders 
the burden of gaining a livelihood falls as heavily 
as upon their husbands, and who not only toil 
hard every day of their lives and practice the 
closest economy that themselves and children may 
present a respectable appearance before the world, 
but are made to feel their dependence in a way 
that is most humiliating—not to say degrading— 
which, after all, might be the better term.” 

“Why, Mrs. Stevens, what a capital advocate 
you would make for ‘woman’s rights’! If one did 
not know to the contrary, one would think that 
you had had some desperate experience in that 
line.” 

“No, dear, I have been almost as highly favored 
as yourself, but I have not gone thys far through 
the world with my eyes shut. 


Instances have 
' 





“For a time all went as ‘merry as a marriage 
bell.’ The wardrobe being well-furnished and 
everything about the house new and pretty, 
there were few purchases to be made, and she 
cheerfully acted upon her husband’s suggestion 
that it would be well to economize for a time—till 
this piece of land was cleared and this or that labor- 
saving machine was added to the farm—proud and 
happy that she could by her prudence and industry 
contribute to the interests and thrift of her hus- 
band and their home. 

“She was passionately fond of reading, and the 
eounty paper and the agricultural journal, which 
her husband felt it to be for his interest to take, 
were read through and through every week. She 
could not repress her longing for fresh magazines, 
new books, and the current literature of the day, 
for want of which she felt that her mind was be- 
coming dwarfed, but when she spoke of it there 
was always some pressing need for money and she 
must wait. 

“The children came, one after another, and 
new hopes and new aspirations filled the mother’s 
heart. She was glad for their sakes that she had 
denied herself, for 80 much money would be 
needed for their education. She felt that nothing 
must be lacking that would help to mold their 
minds and start them in the right direction. She 
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was ever bright and hopeful, for things were} “Then the old dodge of putting off just a little 
working satisfactorily. The farm was now well- | longer was tried ; but it was of no use. Her needs 
stocked and under good cultivation, and her hus- | were pressing and the means to supply them could 
band had just finished paying for a nice wood-| be well afforded. Her husband had said that he 
lot, for which they had saved and pinched so long. | had no use for the money, and besides, she had far 
Brighter days were surely coming, she thought, | clearer views of the situation than ever before—so 
and none too soon, for former stores seemed utterly | she insisted gently, but firmly, upon her rights; 
exhausted. The last bit of embroidery and dainty | and then came the first really harsh words he had 
ruffling had been transferred from the mother’s to | ever spoken to her and the first really bitter tears 
the children’s clothes; the last ribbon had done | she had shed since she came to live at the farm; 
duty upon baby’s sleeves or hood; and the last | but self-will and the love of gain triumphed in the 
light summer dress had been cut over ; little sacks, | end. She had come out worsted in the contest, but 
coats, and cloaks had been made from laid-aside | by far the bitterest drop in her cup at this moment 
garments till there was absolutely nothing left to | was the revelation of this, to her, new attribute in 
draw upon. her husband’s character. Fain would she have 
“One day the husband came in rubbing his | folded back and hidden from view the blurred and 
hands gleefully and saying : blotted life-page that had opened so suddenly be- 
“*T have made a clean cash profit off the farm | fore her and gone on hoping and waiting as before. 
of six hundred dollars thie year. I call that; “‘ What am I todo” she asked herself an hour 
pretty well; don’t you, wife? Benson has just | later, as she held the rosy fingers of her babe to her 
paid me eighty dollars a pair for three pairs of | lips, while his soft, warm chegk pressed her throb- 
steers and seventy-five dollars for those dry cows, | bing bosom. One thing after another by which 
and next week he thinks he will take thirty-five | she could earn money was thought of and dis- 
sheep if he can pick up enough around to make out | missed. She might take boarders, or even take in 
adrove. I must go to town this afternoon and | sewing or washing, were it not that there was al- 
deposit the money, as I have no immediate use for | ready more work to be done than she could accom- 
it, and you can ride down to your mother’s if you | plish. Life had never seemed so dark, so dreary, 
can be ready in half an hour.’ before. Only that morning, with the rosy light 
“ His wife’s heart gave a great bound. Surely | and glow of hope all about her, she had been plan- 
her time had come now—the time which she had | ning many little improvements about the home 
waited so long and so patiently for, and, with | for the near future. Now she was utterly dis- 
almost childish hope and animation in her voice, | heartened. Her years of toil, sacrifice, and self- 
she said : denial had borne only the bitter fruit of disap- 
“*O William! give me a hundred dollars of| pointment. She could not endure contention, so, 
that money and let me go to town with you?’ after several ineffectual attempts to bring about a 
“*A hundred dollars! For what purpose?’ | change of affairs, she gave up in despair. 
said the astonished man. “ Her husband went on adding acre to acre and 
“* For elothes for myself and children and for | improving his farm and stock, only supplying to 
family necessities.’ his family money for the bare necessities of life, 
“* That is more money than has been expended | and wondering why his wife had lost all her spirit 
upon you and the children for years,’ he replied, | and ambition and was so unlike the gay and 
with a scornful laugh. sprightly girl that used to go singing about her 
“* Very true,’ she answered. ‘I have waited | work from morning till night, never thinking that 
for you to be situated so as to spare the money till | a little of the money he spent upon his blooded 
my wardrobe, which you know was bountifully | stock would make her the happiest little woman 
supplied, is all worn out or cut over for the chil- | in the world; and gossip said: ‘How strange that 
dren. The bed and table linen must be renewed, | such a bright, active, energetic person as Mrs. 
and we need a set of chairs and some new dishes, | Reed was when a girl should have made such a 
and many things about the house must be replaced | dowdy of herself and settled down into such a ner- 
if we are to live in a manner at all suited to ead vous, shiftless woman, and her husband such an 


enterprising, well-to-do farmer and business man, 
,” 








means.’ 
““*Tn a manner suited to our means! Upon my | too. 
word, you are putting on airs.’ | “But is not the case you mention an isolated 


“*Not at all, William. You can see for your- | one?” 
self how it is. You have been so busy and 80 | “ By no means. I could count a dozen women 
pressed with cares that I suppose you have not | of my acquaintance who, if the truth were known, 
taken time to think anything about it, but if you | have passed through a similar experience. They 
will take one good look at the children and at the | are not usually the kind of women that parade 
house, your good sense will show you that I am their trials before the world, and so they suffer in 


right.’ | silence and bear all blame; but a vigorous, 
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thorough-going woman is not apt to lose all heart 
in her own interests while in the prime of life and 
move about in a discouraged, listless sort of way, 
and if she does, there is some potent reason at the 
bottom of it.” CELIA SANFORD. 


WALTER SCOTT AND HIS ASSISTANT. 

IR WALTER SCOTT was in the habit of 
S employing in literary work a German student 

named Weber. Being an interesting person, 
he beeame a favorite with Scott’s household and 
often dined with them. Sir Walter, knowing that 
Weber was inclined to drink too freely, encour- 
aged this intimacy that he might keep him as 
much as possible from temptation. 

When Sir Walter left Edinburgh at Christmas, 
1813, the two parted kindly, and on the day after 
his return, Weber was with him in the library, as 
usual, making extracts. 

As the light began to fail, Scott leaned back in 
his chair, and was about to ring for candles, when, 
seeing the German looking at him with unusual 
solemnity, he asked what was the matter. 

“Mr. Scott,” said Weber, rising, “ you have 
long insulted me, and I can bear it no longer. I 


have brought a pair of pistols and must insist on | 


your taking one of them instantly ’—and he pro- 


duced the weapons, which had been placed under 


his chair, and laid one of them on Scott’s paper. 

“You are mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “in 
your way of setting about this affair—but no mat- 
ter. It can, however, be no part of your object to 
annoy Mrs. Scott and the children. Therefore, if 
you please, we will put the pistols into the drawer 
till after dinner, and then arrange to go out to- 
gether like gentlemen.” 

Weber answered with the same coolness : 

“T believe that will be better,” and laid the 
second pistol on the table. 

Scott locked both in his drawer, saying : 

“T am glad you have felt the propriety of my 
suggestion. Let me only request further that 
nothing may occur at dinner to give my wife any 
suspicion of what has been passing.” 

Scott then went to his dressing-room and im- 
mediately sent a message toone of Weber’s intimate 
companions, who came and took him away. 

Weber had been on a long walk through the 


Highlands, during which he had drunk so heavily | 


as altogether to unsettle his mind. Soon after 
this oecurrence he became a hopeless lunatic, and 


until his death was supported at Sir Walter Scott’s 


expense in an asylum at York. 
But for the great novelist’s self-control there 
would have been a nrurder in that quiet library. 


In this simple fact, that we cannot accurately 
foresee the future, lies a refuge from “despair.— 


Lewes. 


EXCELLENT WAY. 


1 


ERE, you young rascal! drop that this 


THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
minute!” 


; H 
The tone was stern enough to enforce 


obedience of itself, but the speaker added empha- 
sis by seizing the miscreant by the collar and 
giving him a thorough shaking. It was a small 
boy, thin and starved-looking, with many patches 
on his poor clothing and not a few rags that fiut- 
tered as he swung in the grasp of the strong, well- 
dressed youth who held him. But his grimy 
fingers never loosed their hold of the disputed 
object, and his only care seemed to be to keep it 
from injury. His eyes blazed with passion as he 
screamed : 

“Let go of me, Rick Markham. It’s no busi- 
ness of yours, and if you make me break it I’) 
kill you for it some time—see if I don’t. Let go, 
I say !” 

It was an odd contest, and the boys gathered 
round, full of interest, to see what would happen, 
though, of course, they knew the little fellow 
could not hold out long. 

“Give it to him, Rick!’ shouted out some, 
“shake the dirty little beggar out of his boots.” 

“Stick to it, Toby,” cried others, to keep up 
“the fun;” “findin’s is havin’s, if you can only 
keep ’em.” 

“Boys! boys! What is all this disturbance ? 
inquired Miss Lawrence, the teacher, hurrying 
to the scene. “ Haven’t I forbidden fighting times 
enough ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Markham, “but this 
isn’t a real fight. Toby Driggs stole Ray Bur- 
gess’s toy balloon, and I was trying to make him 
give it up, but he won’t, and you see I cannot 
take it away without breaking it.” 

“Careful, careful,” said the teacher, gently ; 
“stole is an ugly word. Do not say it unless you 
are sure.” 

“Well, I am sure, Miss Lawrence, for I saw 
him myself. He watched where Ray laid it 
when some of the boys called him to play tag, and 
| went and got it and was making off as fast as ever 

he could when I caught him.” 

“Charles,” said Miss Lawrence, gravely—sihe 
| never called him by that hateful nickname, Toby 
—‘I thought you were growing to be one of my 
best boys, and now you pay me in this way for 
trusting you. You cannot be my friend if you do 
|such things. Now make it as near right as you 
can. Go and give Ray his balloon at once.” 

The child’s eyes had been fixed upon hers as 
though he dreaded each word ere it fell, while 
his face grew whiter and more set. As she ceased 
a stony gefiance settled over it. He moved not 
one step. 

“Charles,” she said, after a long pause of won- 
| der at the stubbornness of this boy, who had lately 
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obeyed her every word, and perplexity as to the 
best course in case he continued obstinate, “ are 
you not going to obey me?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the boy, slowly. “I 
didn’t steal it, and I won't give it up to him—not 
if you kill me.” 

Miss Lawrence was astounded, though no sign 
of the fact appeared. 

“Very well,” she remarked, quietly, looking at 
her watch, “ we have no more time to spend with 
this affair now. Go into the school-room, all of 
you, and take your seats, I will attend to it after 
the session. Charles need have no recitations. 
He can take the time to think.” 

The sunbeams stole in through the school-room 
window, marking, as they moved from desk to 
desk, the passage of the hours. Pleasant summer 
hours they were. Bees hummed through them, 
birds sang, and sleepy windlets swung in leafy 
branches, but two hearts in that room were too 
heavy to heed. 

Charles Driggs sat stolid and determined, watch- 
ing the door furtively, and calculating his chances 
of escape, for to this plan his “thinking” had 
evidently brought him, But too many eyes were 
upon him, and, spite of the teacher’s efforts to 
prevent, many fingers were pointed at him and 
many cruel little tongues whispered, “ Thief!” 

Ah! what a wild beast instinct it is—that so 
common one, to hunt the suspected or unfortunate, 
either of human or dumb creatures, the very ones 
that should rouse the Christ-like yearning to 
shelter them. 

Miss Lawrence watched anxiously. She felt 
that there was something unaccountable in the 
boy’s sudden stubbornness and in the value he 


seemed to set upon a simple toy. She had found 
him, at her entrance into the school, idle, willful, | “T haven’t got a penny in the world. 
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the feeling that he was entitled to no further con- 
sideration from her. 

“Sit there!” she exclaimed, “and we will have 
you fastened like any other thief.” 

Cruel words they were—regretted as soon as 
spoken—but the boy did not seem to hear them. 
His eyes were fixed with a glare of terror upon 
the balloon, which was slowly shrinking away, 
pierced by some pin-point. As it shriveled up 
into an unsightly rag he flung himself, with a 
despairing scream, upon the floor beside it, and 
lay there moaning and grieving like a dog beside 
some article once worn by its dead master. 

As for Miss Lawrence, she was rather glad of 
this unlooked-for escape from her difficulty. 

“ Ray,” she said, “I will get you a new balloon, 
since this one was destroyed partly through my 
fault. The school is dismissed. Charles will 
remain.” 

The boy sat quiet, unheeding the jeers or con- 
temptuous glances of the others as they passed 
out, and staring blankly st®ight ‘ahead of him, 
like one who had just seen a last hope go out. 
The teacher watched his face, so stony, so unchild- 
like, long after the last young footstep had pattered 
out of hearing. At last she said: 

“Charles, I did not suppose you cared so much 
for playthings that you would take those which 
did not belong to you.” 

“T don’t,” answered the boy, doggedly. “Why 
don’t ye let me go now? There aint nothin’ to 
stay for. You’ve smashed it, and that’s the very 
worst thing ve could do to me.” 

“You may go presently ; but why do you speak 
so tome? I did not keep you here for a punish- 
ment. You forget that I have the toy to pay for, 
unless you can help me.” 

“ Well, I can’t then,” he rejoined, desperately. 
If I had 


and disorderly, as neglected children so often are, | had or could a earned one do you think I’d a 
but he had been easily won and had tried earnestly | touched his old balloon ?” 


and constantly to improve. 
puzzling, discouraging, like so many of the cases 
teachers have to deal with. Sometimes they find 


the key to the mystery; oftener it is entirely out | 


of their reach, and they have to blunder along | 
blindly, doing what circumstances compel, feeling | 


that, after all, it is not the right way, though the | 


enly one possible to them. 

What a weary afternoon; would it never end? | 
At last the sunlight slipped off the threshold. 
The pupils would soon follow it. For a moment 


she slackened her watch, while the larger ones, | 


being in spelling-class with their backs to the 
door, could not see. In that moment Charles slid | 
round. 


This outbreak was | 


He was almost gone—not quite, though. | folks like us. 
Miss Lawrence turned just in time to seize him | It’s no matter. 


“But why should you, any way?’ urged Miss 
Lawrence. “It wasn’t anything you needed,” 

“ Wasn’tit ?” he cried, furiously. “ I never needed 
anything so much in all my life, and if there’s 
another to be prigged in this town to-night I’m 
— that does it, and you may help your- 
se 

“Why Charles!” exclaimed the astonished 
lady; “are you crazy? What is the matter? 
| Tell me all about it,” she added, coaxingly, almost 
terrified by the strange conduct of the boy. 

“What's the use?” he muttered, with a sullen, 
/suspicious glance. “ You couldn’t help, and if 
| you could, you wouldn’t. Nobody cares for poor 
What if we do get sick and die? 

And as for feelin’s, who ever 


and throw him, kicking and struggling, into the | thought of our havin’ any? Feelin’s is for folks 


nearest seat. 


She was thoroughly angry at this| that dress in silks and satins off o’ the money 


persistent wickedness, and flung the boy down with | they cheat us out of.” 





THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 


“ Charles,” observed Miss Lawrence, gently, “I 
am sure I don’t know what makes you talk so 
strangely, but I am very sorry for you, and if you 
will tell me what all this means I will help you if 
Ican. Isn’t that fair?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the boy, slowly, after a 
long, wistful gaze into the troubled face and gentle 
eyes of his teacher; “ I’ll tell ye, though there’s 
nothin’ you can do, as I know of. You see, my 
little brother Len has been sick a long time and 
gettin’ thinner and thinner, till he’s jest as poor 
and pale as a ghost. It’s mostly the poor food he 
has and the hard times, the Doctor said, and he 
finally told mother there wasn’t no use of his 
comin’ any longer; so he don’t, and poor little 
Len has got so weak he can’t sit up any more, but 
just has to lie still all day long, with nothin’ to 
pass the time away or make the pain any easier, 
only when some of us hold him up to the window 
a few minutes at atime. He can’t bear it long, 
but it seems to please him. Well, the other day, 
as I was doin’ so, a boy came along with one o’ 
them things, an’ it took the poor little fellow’s 
eye soit seemed he must have one. But mother 
told him she couldn’t get it,’cause she hadn’t a 
bit of money, and then he didn’t say another word, 
but just turned his poor head over on the pillow, 
when he thought nobody was lookin’, and cried all 
to himeelf. 

“T’ve been tryin’ ever since to get somethin’ to 
do, so I could buy him one, but nobody would give 
me any work. He was so bad this mornin’, mother 
said she was afraid he wouldn’t last but a day or 
two. He’s out of his mind a good deal, and then 
he talks mostly about the pretty red moon, and 
says he is going to climb up into the sky and get 
it. I thought maybe he’d die easier to have it, 
and when I saw Ray Burgess with one in his hand 
I made up my mind to get it if I could. It wasn’t 
real, downright stealing for me to take it from him ; 
really it wasn’t, Miss Lawrence. Only just taking 
a little of what belongs to us—for father spends 
’most every cent he earns at Mr. Burgess’s drink 
shop, though mother has begged Mr. Burgess on 
her knees not to sell to him. We'd be comfort- 
able and decent as anybody if we could only have 
father’s wages; but they all go to help build Mr. 
Burgess’s grand house and put fine clothes on his 
wife and buy nice things for his children, when our 
poor Len can’t even have one little plaything, and 
he a-dying of slow starvation. That’s what mother 
says it is.” 

And the boy broke down with a sob at thought 
of his pet brother’s wrongs. 

Miss Lawrence had not the heart to argue with 
him. She was poor herself, but no misery like 
this had ever crossed her path. 

“You may go, now, Charles,” she said; “ but 
let the balloon rest for to-night, and don’t give up; 
your brother may not be so ill as you think.” 


He departed, a little comforted. 

The teacher went straight to the one toy-shop of 
the village and purchased its last remaining toy 
balloon. Then a new sign, “Theodore Gray, 
M. D.,” scarcely noticed before, arrested her atten- 
tion, and soon she was on her way to the house of 
want, accompanied by a young physician who was 
not too well-established and successful to attend 
the poor. 

Little Len lay on his bed of suffering—his thin, 
drawn face so white that he looked already dead, 
and one felt almost startled to see the blue eyes 
unclose. 

Charles sat gazing at him in despair. 

A fruitless fight against want and misery showed 
everywhere. 

While the Doctor examined his patient, Miss 
Lawrence sought the heart-broken mother. 

“We have come to help you, if you will let us,” 
she said, simply. 

So the two—poor themselves—set to work to re- 
lieve those so much poorer and more unhappy. 

Little Len’s sunken eyes brightened at sight of 
the red balloon, and after a supper of warm broth 
he fell asleep with his hand on the string and the 
bright globe nestled against his wan cheek. 

No; he did not die. 

Richard Markham heard the story next day and 
went to see him. To his credit be it said, he was 
not ashamed to take Charlie by the hand, and say : 

“Forgive me, lad. I was more to blame than 
you. I ought to have found out all about it before 
trying to make a public example of you, when I 
had never known you to do anything like that 
before.” 

“] don’t blame you,” replied the other. “It was 
the first time, and it shall be the last. But, of 
course, there are plenty who won’t believe me.” 

For a while all Richard’s spending-money went 
to the Driggs family. Others, too, in time joined 
to help them, so that, though always poor and 
struggling—as how could they be otherwise ?— 
they did not again reach such a depth of want. 
The father did not reform, for the dram-shop still 
stood open and his earnings dropped mostly into 
its till. But work was furnished his family—so 
they managed to live. 

Miss Lawrence has never ceased te practice the 
“more excellent way,” and many lips call down 
blessings upon her. She does not teach the village 
school now, but a lady sometimes stands at a win- 
dow over the new sign—now no longer new—who 
looks much like her. 

I think you will find, too, that the Doctor is 
soon tu take a student who signs himself Charles 


Driggs. Apa M. KEwnNIcor?. 
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PLACE before children nothing but what is 
simple, lest you spoil their tastes, ard nothing that 
ig not innocent, lest you spoil their hearts, 
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HOW | EARNED MY DAILY BREAD. 
Y father died when I was eighteen, leaving 
M my mother, who had always been in com- 

fortable circumstances, to grapple with a 
cold, unfeeling world alone. Her tender, loving 
nature had always, since her marriage, wound its 
tendrils around the manly heart of her husband, 
and now, when they were roughly snapped asunder 
by the rude hand of death, she was left like a 
delicate vine whose strong support had been torn 
away—bruised, and broken, and without strength 
to lift herself up. So suddenly had father been 
called away that his business was left in a very 
unsettled condition and we were so overwhelmed 
with grief that we neither heeded nor cared what 
became of the property, which he had been pa- 
tiently gathering together for years, until we were 
informed that his creditors had “come down like 
a wolf on the fold,’ had closed up his business, 
and taken nearly everything that remained. Then 
mother roused herself and asked: “ What shall 
we do?” 

Lettie, my only sister, who was two years 
younger than myself, had inherited mother’s dis- 
position, and so tenderly had she been reared that 
she involuntarily shrank from contact with the 
frowns of an unsympathizing world. Though 
reared as tenderly as she, I possessed the decision 
and firmness which had always been one of father’s 
characteristics. 

Long in the dark hours of the night I lay think- 
ing, resolving, planning, but could see no way out 
of the thick darkness which had encompassed us 
on every hand. Just when the gray dawn came 
creeping over the earth I thought of one kind and 
sympathizing friend, who in the hours of our 
bitterest agony had spoken comforting words. 
Little did I heed them then, but now they came 
back to me, and the full force of their meaning 
fell upon my aching heart like a healing balm: 
“ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” Surely 
the Lord will give us strength in the hour of 
greatest need. 

With the morning came a strong yearning to 
see this pure woman whose Christian words and 
sympathy had so calmed my troubled spirit. She 
had been almost a stranger to me heretofore, yet 
when I entered her presence there seemed to be a 
tie uniting us which I had never before felt. She, 
too, had been through the “waves and billows” 
of deepest sorrow. Five years before she had 
been the happy mother of three bright, beautiful 
children, but that dreadful scourge, scarlet fever, 
had in one short week swept them all into the 
grave, leaving her childless, but not without the 
hope of meeting them all again within the golden 
gates of the New Jerusalem. Long and earnestly 
she conversed with me, leaving me comforted and 
strengthened, and with this strength came the de- 
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termination to try and save something from the 
wreck af our little fortune. But what could I do— 
a young girl of eighteen years? Again I sought 
the new-found friend, and through her advice and 
the help of her husband we were able to save our 
pleasant home and al! our furniture. Then came 
another question—the one great question which 
agitates the minds of thousands of just such help- 
| leas, grief-stricked women every day: “ How shall 
| we get our daily bread ?” 

Mother and Lettie seemed wholly powerless to 
grapple with this perplexing question. Lettie 
thought she might take some music-scholars, but 
her timid natureshrank from applying for them. We 
| had not always kept a servant, and when I was not 
atschool I had often helped mother in the kitchen, 
therefore but little time had been spent with my 
music or any other accomplishment whereby I 
| might earn a living. But I could do one thing— 
| I could try and get some pupils for Lettie. But, 
| notwithstanding the recommendation of my friend, 
| Mrs. Hilyard, and my ow: perseverance, all my 
| efforts failed. Nota pupil could I get for so inex- 

perienced a teacher. Then I remembered that 
| when at school I had always been praised for the 
excellence of my essays, and I believed I could 
write some articles for publication. Suddenly my 
excited imagination pictured “ fairy castles in the 
air.” I saw myself on the very pinnacle of fame 
—a renowned authoress. Sheet after sheet of paper 
was consumed, and night after night the midnight 
oil burned low. At last the precious manuscript 
was finished and sent to my favorite periodical. 
Day after day passed, and trembling between hope 
and fear I eagerly watched the post-office. Mean- 
while our stores, unlike the widow’s cruse of oil, 
were daily growing less. 

One day a letter was handed me, and breath- 
leasly tearing it open I read: 

“Your article does not meet our wants, and is 
declined with thanks.” 

I wished the earth would open and swallow me 
up, but Nature only looked on and smiled at my 
misery. Hurrying home, I went to my room, and 
burying my face in my hands, wept long and 
bitterly. 

The disappointments of youth are not so lasting 
as when in after years our lives become embittered 
by the many failures that constantly rise up and 
upbraid us. I need not say that this is always the 
case, for many pure, holy lives were only made so 
by patiently bearing the disappointments that 
have so often crossed their pathway. Again I 
sought my sympathizing friend and poured into 
her ear the story of our wants and our failures to 
meet them. After a long silence she drew me 
close to her side and said : 

“ Dear, you do not know how deeply I am inter- 
ested in your welfare, nor how willingly I would 
reach out a helping hand to assist you. I can 
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only suggest one thing. Promise me that you will 
not be offended.” 

“ Nothing you can suggest for my good will ever 
offend me,” I answered, hopefully. 

“To-day,” she continued, “a _ kind-hearted 
Christian woman came to me, so burdened with 
the cares of her household and the inefficiency of 
servants that she was ready to sink into despond- 
ency. Said she, ‘If I could get some good, in 
telligent gir’ to help me I would hire my sewing 
and washing done away from home, dismiss every 
domestic, and live in peace.’ I thought of you. 
You have helped your mother with the house- 
work, and you can easily learn to do what you do 
not already know howtodo. You are now blessed 
with good health, and if you would go and help 
this woman your health would be more sure to 
last than if you should shut yourself up in a shop 
or wear out your nerves by spending your mid- 
Then your mother and 
and it will help you 


night hours in writing. 
sister can sew for her, 
all.” 

A domestic in 
had my castles vanished! 
nowned author of a few days ago! 
mother and Lettie shrink from the sneers of our 
associates. What would father have said had he 
known his petted daughter would be only a ser- 
vant girl! Mrs. Hilyard read my thoughts. 

“There is,” said she, “a false taste existing in 
society at present which condemns young girls to 
wear out their lives in shops and school-rooms, 
from the strange idea that it is degrading to do 
the work which would preserve their strength and 
fit them better to become wives and mothers and 
rule as queens over their own households without 
the aid of servants if it should be necessary. At 
Deacon Tiffin’s you will not be treated so much 
as a servant as a companion, and if you do what 
is required of you well and faithfully you will 
have a good home with them as long as you wish 
to remain.” 

I had a fierce struggle between pride and what 
I knew would be for my own beat interest; but in 
the end pride was conquered, and I accepted the 
situation with a determination to do my work 
well, let it be what it would. 

Three years have passed since that memorable 
day, and I am still living with Mrs. Tiffin—not 
as a servant, but as a dear friend, who shares with 
her the labors of the household. My cheeks are 
as rosy and my step. as elastic as when [ first 
entered her kitchen and patiently learned from 
her the mysteries of the culinary art. Through 
the influence of the Deacon, Lettie has secured 
the situation of organist in the “little church 
’round the corner,” to which he and his estimable 
wife belong, and she also teaches a clags in vocal 
and instrumental musie. 

I go home every Sabbath, and there is no 
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Tiffin’s kitchen! How 
Where was the re- 


How would 


Deacon 


happier family in the city than ours, as mother, 
Lettie, and I gather around the fireside and talk 
over the events of the week. But mother always 
sighs when I[ tell Mrs. Hilyard’s 
brother, who is coming after me next spring to 


her about 


| take me to an adjoining town where he is doing a 


thriving business. She says, “It will be hard to 
give you up, but you will make him a good wife, 
and he is worthy of you.” 


MariIA BEYMER. 


FAITH IN LOVE. 


Y love and I sailed over the sea, 

iy And in clouds and storm came down the 
4 night; 
And the wind blew fiercely and fearfully, 

And the waters raged with relentless might. 
But my love and I were not afraid 

Of the night and the wind and the angry sea, 
For faith and love our refuge made— 

[ trusted in Heaven, she trusted in me. 


In my arms she lay with her heart.at rest, 

’Mid the roaring wind and the dashing brine, 
Like a gentle dove in its peaceful nest, 

With her sweet eyes steadily fixed on mine; 
And whenever more wildly the billows broke, 

While the loud wind howled over the terrible 

sea, : 

With love and peace in our hearts we spoke : 

“T trust in Heaven!” “T trust in thee!” 
When the morning came the sea went down, 

And the wind blew softly over the sea; 
But love and faith all terror drown, 

And the tempest is safe as the calm can be. 
We were blest alike in the storm and calm, 

And our peace was beyond the power of speech, 
For the ills of life and the sea our balm: 

Both trusted in Heaven and trusted in each. 


In trouble, in happiness, God is just, 
Though the world is changeable as the sea ; 
And the hearts that love and therefore trust 
Are peaceful and blest wherever they be. 
Love has one creed of happiness, 
As boundless, fathomless as the sea, 
Which lips and eyes and hearts express: 
“ When I trust in Heaven I trust in three.” 
JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


THE most vigorous and healthy piety is that 
which is the busiest, which has difficulties to battle 
with, which has its hands full of good works, 
which has neither time nor room for evil, but, 
aiming # great things both for God and man, 
promptly and summarily dismisses temptations 
with Nehemiah’s answer, “I am doing a great 
work, so that I cannot come down.” 
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THE RED ROSE CRIES, ‘‘SHE IS NEAR!” 


TRANGERS’ eyes this many a day have 
S looked through the bright window facing 

sunrise and the river. Meanwhile a more 
extended outlook enchants and enchains my 
gaze. 

Some delightful summer day, when earth is 
odorous-aired and beauty-laden, and I seem to 
dip my pen in honey dews and to be writing on 
rose-leaves, I may describe the scene from this 
new point of view. Not because there is really so 
much in it; no, but for what I shall see in it— 
what it means to me. 

With the flitting of last year’s leaves our family 
flitted also. We followed the track of summer 
songsters, although we stopped far, very far, short 
of the land where “the lemon and orange are 
white in their bloom.” In fact, we have only 
gone a little farther ‘down town !” 

It was a gigantic undertaking, this moving. 
Father and mother made that old home-nest for 
us. Through the years that have come and gone 
since they left it for mansions eternal a remnant 
of us still clung to the old hearthstone, nor scarce 
dreamed that the hour of our departure would 
find us anywhere else. There is, however, a time 
for all things; it was fixed for our moving; we 
moved, and, as I have said, it was a gigantic 
undertaking. There was, of course, a general 
overhauling beforehand, a bringing to light of 
hidden treasures, while all around in varied garb 
and guise stood the ghosts of long ago. 

I am thankful that “the wisdom which cometh 
from above,” as well as Time, “ To me this truth 
hath taught:” That in going out of some of life’s 
rooms it is best to lock the door and throw the 
key away. It takes courage todo this. Yet in 
some hearts there are chambers into which it is 
fatal to peep. Peace is slain as remorselessly as 
Bluebeard’s wives by even so much as a door left 
ajar. If possible, it is better to place one’s self 
beyond temptation. Rest assured that with most 
it is possible. Let the rose and the ivy knit about 
threshold and casement; then—if you must— 
breathe the breath of fragrance, listen to the wind 
whispering among the leaves, but never enter the 
haunted chamber. 

Had I not learned this lesson so well I should, 
in those last hours, have listened to stories the 
very beams in the walls seemed telling and been 
undone. As it was, knowing, besides, that the soul 
of all things dear is imperishable and not confined 
to houses of clay, I paced the echoing rooms, fast- 
ened the door, and left the house of many memo- 
ries without the shedding of a single tear. 

From my window under the eaves, gazing, as it 
were,_through golden gates, I used to imagine 
gardens where there was room enough and to 
spare—yes, room enough and to spare for tender, 
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leaf-strung branch, swaying vine-tendril, and 
scented bud and blossom. My mind’s eye sur- 
veyed stretches of God’s green earth where the 
adoption of precautionary measures for checking 
a too exuberant flower-growth would be not 
simply unnecessary, but prove a useless waste of 
time and strength. This fair springtide such a 
piece of ground promises to be mine. Should the 
long dream come true, depend upon it, the big 
garden will be rushed into print. 

Another thing is also certain. I shall have 
some of Vick’s zinnias, and they are to grow as 
large as they've a mind to. I cannot imagine 
how large that will be. We tested this great 
seedsman’s goods last season, and, so far as my 
experience goes, with wonderful success. I never 
saw finer balsams than my small garden, sun- 
baked though it was, yielded from these sowings. 
The solid colors were like rosea, while the mottled 
ones, equally double, were marvels of beauty. 

My phlox drummondi packet gave me a saffron- 
cheeked beauty I had heMd of but never saw 
before—the Isabella. The tint, a creamy yellow, 
contrasted with scarlet phlox, formed as rare a bit 
of coloring as the eye need wish to feast on. I 
cannot speak for all the varieties contained in 
Vick’s package. They were more than we could 
find room for, so we boarded some out. The 
reports are not all in yet. 

The response to my request for seeds was not as 
generous as I expected, consequently I am all the 
more indebted to those who gave the matter their 
aid and support. I wish especially to thank Miss 
B. 8. for her liberal contribution. When I think 
of the time and care bestowed on these packets, 
and that, too, in the midst of pain and weakness, 
I am deeply, tenderly grateful. 

The time for seed-sowing in the open border is 
close at hand. Spring is on her way. “The red 
rose cries: ‘She is near! She is near!’ ” Doubtless 
before these words meet the public eye the print 
of her violet-broidered sandals will be seen on 
every hill and valley. 

Last year, it will be remembered, I inclosed my 
wee garden border with fruit-cans. They more 
than fulfilled my expectations. 

The arrangement of my flower-beds necessitated 
considerable fencing off. Previous to last season 
I used boards, until, like many another economical 
gardener, I was thoroughly discouraged and dis- 
gusted. They offered too snug a nest and hiding- 
place for all sorts of garden pests, and besides, were 
always giving away in unexpected places. Added 
to these disadvantages was the difficulty of their 
adjustment. There is no turning a corner with a 
straight board, and I know by sad experience how 
perversely nails driven in at one end caused those 
at the other to loosen and drop out. The much- 
despised, sadly abused can is chargeable with none 
of these faults. All the growing-season through 
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mine never budged an inch, nor ever harbored 
snail or bug. 

All the preparation they require is the removal 
of the entire top. This may be accomplished 
either with a regular can-opener or by setting on 
hot coals. This leaves a clear, clean edge; then, 
this edge end down, press the can into the ground 
where it is tostay. Set the next as close to the 
first as it is possible to get it, and so on until the 
border is fenced in. This same apparently useless 
object may-be made to serve other and daintier 
purposes. 

Take one of the largest, and, instead of cutting 
a round hole in the top, make an eval opening in 
one side. After removing the contents, cleanse the 
inside thoroughly, soaking off, in this and any 
case, the paper label. Then, in order to insure 
drainage, make a few incisions anywhere below 
the oval opening. Next, paint the outside any 
sort of woodsy green and color each end in imi- 
tation of small logs freshly sawn. When finished, 
with a chain attached and brimming over with 
green things growing, it will prove almost as orna- 
mental and altogether as useful as the terra-cotta 
log basket, always charming, it must be acknow]- 
edged, yet always somewhat expensive, considering 
all things—especially considering how easy it is 
to make one out of 80 common a thing as a fruit- 
can. On these, as well as on old pans, kettles, or 
wash-basins, borders and designs may be prettily ar- 
ranged, either with oyster-shells, clinkers, or rough 


pieces of cork, fastened with aquarium cement. 
The shells or cinders should be perfectly clean and 
dry, and when touched up with brilliant colors in 
distemper, rubbing the powders in a small quan- 
tity of damar varnish or thick gum, the most ele- 


gant effects may be produced. When cork is 
used, varnish with copal, which will give the 
effect of rich carving. 

Close by where we resided last year there once 
lived a barber’s wife who was the lucky owner of 
a red geranium almost equal to Jack’s famous 
bean-stalk. All summer through and far into 
autumn it ravished my eyes with a very blaze of 
color. One day she told me she put hair in the 
pot with the soil. Acting upon this hint, I placed 
a wad of combings in the bottom of two tiny, 
earthen caskets, added a sprinkle of guano, filled 
in with earth, and planted seeds. The result was 
I never had so much bloom and beauty in such 
smail receptacles before. 

“Fertilizing moss,” says Mr. Thomas Meehan 
—than whom there is no better authority in the 
country—“ is common swamp moss dried and then 
steeped in manure-water or similar fertilizing ma- 
terial.” He adds that it can be bought at a high 
figure just now, or made at a low figure by those 
who are not particular about the name. If moss 
is not on hand, try hair. 

Strolling through my leafless garden this morn- 


| overcome his habits of moderation, he falls. 
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ing, methought I felt the quickening of old 
mother’s Earth’s pulse—the thrill of birth-throes, 
and heard the incoming of the green flood that 
rises mountain-high, and whose rainbow-colored 
foam fringes every shore. Just now our gardens 
are asleep—their fair things are out of sight, 
‘ All undismayed, in deep and hushed repose, 
Waiting a sweeter, farther spring, they lie; 
And we—whose yearning eyes can see but snows— 
Shall we not trust, like them, the by and by ?” 
MaApGE CARROL. 
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No. 12. 
ARBUTUS. 

CUPPED jewel! dost thou hold for me 

Some scattered drops of foamed Hippocrene 

Cooling and sweet, to ease my weary brain 
Of its dull heat, its ever-present pain ? 
If so thou dost one opiate draught contain, 
Will I uplift thee, hoping that again 
Thy dewy coolness on my lips may bring 
Such restful drowsiness as can but spring 
From founts Pierian, or rustic glade 
Where sang young Orpheus his stolen maid. 
Yet now uplifted to my longing lips, 
What consolation prove such tasteless sips, 
Since dull Bacchus offers not one favor, 
And thou hast naught of Samian flavor? 

GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
A LittLe-cuLtiIvaATtep Freip.—There is a 

large field that lies as yet scarcely cultivated in 
the region of moral training and philanthropic 
reforms—it is the whole subject of the results of 
human actions upon character and happiness and 
the laws which govern them. It is true they are 
sometimes pointed out in a desultory and frag- 
mentary way, but they need a far more compre- 
hensive and scientific treatment in order to fortify 
the young against the various temptations that 
assail them. Take the physical laws which under- 
lie health, for example. How many young per- 
sons beginning life’s active work have any vital 
convictions concerning the duties these laws in- 
volve? If they have acquired in early life regu- 
lar habits of wholesome living—which is, alas, too 
rare—they are so far fortunate; but even then, if 
they know not the foundations on which they rest 
or the effects which they produce, they are exposed 
to every antagonistic influence. The busy man is 
tempted to overwork and abuse his digestive or- 
gans, and, if the temptation is strong enough to 
Yet, 
were he fortified with a thorough knowledge of the 
future @n store for him, the broken health, the 
sleepless nights, the shortened and embittered life, 
the supposed gain which had seemed so tempting 
would be cast aside as worthless. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF BREAD-MAKING.* 
N ordinary grain of wheat, if sliced through 
A the middle and examined as to its structure, 
will be found to consist of several layers, 
the outer a hard coating, which contains mineral 
salts, lime, sand, etc. Beneath this is a zone of 
matter very rich in gluten, the flesh-forming con- 
stituent of the wheat, while the central portion of 
the grain is occupied by a white, powdery mass, 
which is nearly pure starch. In manufacturing 
flour the two outer layers, which together form 
the bran, are usually removed, leaving the white, 
starchy flour of the central portion. 

Let us now briefly consider the chief points 
in the chemistry of bread-making. If flour be 
worked up with water it forms a sodden, insipid, 
indigestible mass; but if heated to the tempera- 
ture of boiling water the starch granules burst, 
and it is thereby rendered a little more digestible, 
although still forming a close, stiff, and not very 
palatable cake. Such is the character of un- 
leavened bread and of sea-biscuits, a slightly dif- 
ferent form of the same thing. To be fit for diges- 
tion starch must be dissolved or softened by boiling 
or baking; hence the reason why raw nuts are so 
indigestible as compared with the favorite roasted | 
chestnuts; and hence one reason for cooking food, | 
which mankind has been taught by experience, 
ages before chemistry could give a scientific ex- 
planation of the reason why. Cooking is, in fact, 
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a partial digestion, and the same is the case with 
baking, both being preliminary aids to the changes | 
which take place in the mouth and stomach before 
the food is in a fit state for the preparation of the 
blood. Accordingly, we bake our bread; and we 
bake it in the way we do because a soft, spongy 
loaf is more readily moistened and acted on by the | 
saliva and the juices of the stomach. 

There is a good deal in the chemistry of bread- 
making; and our bread might be much improved 
if bakers had a more intelligent understanding of 
the science involved in their business, for, although 
several improvements have been introduced of late 
years, the most of our bread is still prepared in | 
the old fashion. The necessary quantity of flour 
is put into a trough with about half its weight of 
water and sufficient salt and yeast or leaven, then 
thoroughly mixed up into what is known as the 
“sponge.” (Here we may remark that the best 
flour takes up the largest quantity of water, and a 
rough test of the quality of two samples of svt 
may be made by comparing the quantity of water 
required to obtain a dough of similar consistency.) 
After the sponge is made it is left for about five 
hours in a warm place to ferment, after which it | 
is kneaded with the rest of the flour and again | 
left to rest some time. The dough is then weighed | 
into lumps, which are put in tins and set aside till | 








* Chambers's Journal. i 
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they have risen to twice their previous bulk. 
is to the yeast or leaven that the rising of bread 
is due, and the action is identical with that of the 
fermentation of beer. The flour contains a small 
amount of a nitrogenous substance which changes 
a portion of the starch into sugar; the yeast then 
attacks the sugar, splitting it into aleohol and 
carbonic acid gaa, the little bubbles of which try 
to escape from the mass of the dough, but get en- 
tangled by the gluten and gum which the flour 
contains, and thus every part of the bread becomes 
penetrated with little cavities. Eventually the 
fermentation would cease, and the bubbles of gas 
would find their way to the outside, thus leaving 
the dough much less light and spongy than we 
wish it to be; but the baker guards against this 
by putting it at the proper time into a hot oven, 
the heat of which at first increases the fermenta- 
tion. In a few minutes, however, the temperature 
becomes sufficiently high to kill all the yeast 
germs; the fermentation is thereby stopped, and, 
by continued heating, the Starch granules are 
burst and the mass is fixed in the porous form it 
has then attained, A little of the alcohol is re- 
tained in the bread, but practically almost the 
whole of it—in London amounting to some three 
hundred thousand gallons per annum—is driven 
off by the heat. During the baking the starch of 
the outer portions of the bread has been browned 
by the heat and thereby changed into a sugar 
known as dextrin or British gum, and perhaps this 
fact accounts for the fondness of some children and 
even grown-up people for crusts, 

Of late years a system for making what is called 
aerated bread has proved very successful, and is 
free from the slightest objection. The dough is 
made by mixing the flour with water saturated 
with carbonic acid gas, which, on heating, is ex- 
pelled from the water, and thus distends the 
dough, producing a light, spongy bread, with no 
loss of starch or sugar and without any injurious or 
objectionable ingredient having been introduced. 

Having dealt with the baking of the bread, let 
us now briefly consider its further progress in 
being adapted for the wants of the body. As soon 
as a piece of bread is put into the mouth an 
abundant flow of saliva takes place, and, in fact, it 
needs no actual tasting to induce this flow, for even 
the sight or smell of anything nice is quite sufli- 
cient to “make the mouth water,” as we express 
it. The saliva is poured into the mouth by three 
pairs of glands to the extent of some twenty ounces 
aday. It consists, in great part, of water, with a 
little salt, and a peculiar substance called ptyaline, 
which possesses the property of changing starch 
into sugar, the change being accomplished most 
completely when the starch is dissolved or baked, 
and at a temperature of about ninety-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit, the normal temperature of the body. 
Although this ptyaline is present in the saliva to 
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presence and action the heat, and consequently the 
life of the body, is largely dependent; hence the 
importance of avoiding any unnecessary waste of it 
such as frequently and unnecessarily accompanies 
smoking; hence, likewise, we see the importance 
of chewing the food slowly and thoroughly, that it 
may be all brought under the influence of the ptya 
line, and thus we know how indigestion or dyspep- 
sia may be caused by hasty chewing or excessive 
spitting, the starchy portion of the food in either 
case lying in the stomach as an undissolved mass. 

Bread-making, we have already stated, is a form 
of cooking. The heat of the oven has converted 
the outside of the bread into sugar and the starch 
in the inside has, in fact, been boiled in the steam 
of the water which the dough contained, so that 
it has become capable of being readily converted 
into sugar. The porous nature of the bread favors 
this conversion, for the saliva easily penetrates 
through the whole of the spongy mass, and the 
change is still further assisted by the water which 
the bread contains to the extent of some forty per 
gent. Biscuits, on the other hand, being, asa rule, 
dry and non-spongy, are less suitable for ordinary 
use, although containing in the same weight far 
more food-material than bread. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told 
that the starch of bread has not the slightest nu- 
tritive property. Its sole office is a heat-producer, 
and, just like the coal of the engine, the starch or 
sugar is burnt up inside us to keep up the tem- 
perature of the machine. It is the gluten, the 
sticky, tenacious matter in the grain, which is the 
nutritive, flesh -forming material, but in the present 
article we have no space to follow the changes 
which i undergoes in the system, for we are simply 
treating of starch at present, and we trust we have 
made it clear how it is changed into sugar and 
thus made soluble and fit for absorption into the 
juices which keep the body at a uniform tempera- 
ture and in good repair. 

It is a common but mistaken notion that sago 
and tapioca are very nutritious. On the contrary, 
they consist almost wholly of starch, with only 
about three per cent. of gluten, so that, unless 
cooked with milk or eggs, they form a very insufli- 
is the case with Indian- 


cient food. The same 


corn flour and arrowroot, which have scarcely a 
particle of nutritious matter in them, so that it is 
a great mistake to feed an invalid ora child on 
materials. They are no doubt useful as 
easily digested heat-producers, but they must be 


such 


cooked with milk or eggs before they are of much 
use for actual nutriment, and many a child has 
been starved to death through its parents’ ignor- 
ance of this fact. It is true, medical men often 
recommend arrowroot for those in delicate health, 


as it is of great importance to keep up the natural 
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theextent of only one part in five hundred, yet, on its | digestive organs, but it cannot be too widely known 


heat of the body with the least exertion of the | 
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that arrowroot, pure and simple, is a mere heat- 
producer, and milk, beef-tea, soup, or other suitable 
flesh-forming food, must be given with it if the 
child or invalid is to be kept alive. 
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MORN when quivering lights and shadows 
[ fall 
L Athwart the fair luxuriance of the trees; 
A morn when summer voices lightly call, 

And come and go with every passing breeze ; 
When bees about the clover hum a tune, 
And idle streamlets purl a listless song for June. 


A morn when all the hedgerows glimmer white 
With summer snow, scattered by hawthorn flow- 
ers ; 
A morn when Nature trembles with delight, 
And Love is lingering in the golden hours, 
And hiding ’mong the purple shades that lie 
Where the dim forest fringes meet the bending sky. 


Fair Lettice from her morning dreams awoke, 
And lo! her heart was softly murmuring 
An echoing joy that into rapture broke 
As she the casement open wide did fling, 
And felt the balmy air, whose sweet perfume 
From dewy flowers distilled, as incense filled the 
room, 


She looked into her mirror, where she saw 

A young face flushed and fair as fair might be; 
And thinking of her king and his sweet law, 

She wondered if a queen he there might see ; 
And so a dreaming still she hummed a song 
All idly, “ Love me little, love me long.” 


Thus musing she up-bound her shining hair, 
Smoothed out the folds of her trim, dainty gown, 
And quick she slipped adown the oaken stair, 
And oped the garden door, that roses crown 
With crimson bloom; and wandered through the 
maze 
box-edged borders quaint, with 
ablaze. 


g 
~ 


Of ayest flowers 


Beneath the walnut tree that graced the lawn 
A youth stood, wondering if to go or stay; 
The gathering glory of the summer mora 
Around in misty, sparkling splendor lay. 
He turned to go, then did his steps retrace, 
And still he lingered as if loth to leave the place. 


Thus each unto the other nearer drew, 
Unconscious that the other was so near; 

Yet o’er each cheek flushed forth a rosier hue, 
As in the presence of the one most dear; 

breathed a gentler air, as though 
Heaven 

Had to the blooming earth soft Eden breezes 

given. 


kind 


Each 


Loud sing the birds—the rippling waters dance 
As tinkling silver bells o’er moss-grown stones ; 
Whilst gudden Lettice’s downcast eyes up-glance, 
And With deep tell-tale blush her king she owns; 
Whilst thus he spake: “ Thou wilt not say me nay, 
Lettice, my queen, my life, my only love alway ?” 
JuLIA GODDARD. 
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Religions 


THE NATURE AND USE OF PRAYER.* 
[i subject of prayer deeply concerns the vital 

interests of every human being. There is em- 

bodied in man’s nature a tendency to lock to 
the source of his life, which creates a necessity for 
prayer. If man had retained his original perfec- 
tion it would be as natural for him to pray as it is 
to eat when he is hungry, to seek nikal aie he is 
in distress, or to communicate his thoughts and 
affections to those whom he loves. ‘There is a sense 
in which every creature prays. But how prayer 
helps us, and in what way the good dae by it 
comes, remains one of those open secrets about 
which there is much discussion and but little gene- 
rally known. 

When the opinion prevailed that the Lord acted 
in an arbitrary way, like an irresponsible sove- 
reign, there was no difficulty in believing that He 
could be moved by entreaty and give a direct and 
immediate answer to any petition that ple 
Him; but as men learned that the universe was 
iEvenee according to immutable law, that all 

ings are related, and that effects are dependent 
upon their causes, questions began to arise about 
the efficacy of prayer for special objects. 

There are other causes of doubt, also, about the 
use of prayer. If the Lord is a being of infinite 
love and desires to confer blessings upon His chil- 
dren, why should He withhold them until He is 
If He will only 


asked, and even importuned ? 
ive us what seems to Him to be best—however 
ervently we may pray, and will give it whether we 
ask Him or not—what is the use of praying? 
These questions cannot be answered without 
some true knowledge of our relations to the Lord. 
We must know what asking is. Millions of prayers 


are _— in which no good is asked. They are 
merely the mechanical actions of the memory, re- 
peated from habit, without any thought of their 
meaning. 

If we desire a rational answer we must go be- 
neath appearances and gain a broad and compre- 
hensive idea of prayer. We must know something 
of the state of the soul in the act of prayer and of 
its attitude toward the Lord. We must have some 
knowledge of the Lord’s purpose in our creation, 
and how His purposes and our purposes can be 
united. We must see how life is received or re- 
pelled. Inthe measure and degree we can under 
stand our true relations to the Lord we may be 
able to discover the essential uses of prayer. To 
get the subject fairly before us, however, it may be 
necessary to clear away some false ideas which 


have prevailed with regard to the nature and effi- | 


cacy of prayer by considering what they are not. | 

1. It is not the use of prayer to give the Lord | 
information, or to remind Him of His knowledge | 
or promises. He knows our sins and how vile | 
and false we are. He knows how blind and igno- | 
rant and false we are infinitely better than we do. 

* From a new volume just ~—_~ by J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, entitled, “ Perfect Prayer. Tow 
eres : How Answered.” By Rey. Chauncey Giles, Pp. 
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| He knows what hindrances lie in our path to 
| Heaven; how poor and miserable and weary and 
| faint-hearted we are. He knows our spiritual con- 
| dition in all its causes and relations. Our knowl- 
edge of ourselves is as nothing compared with His. 
| It is useful to us to confess our sins, but not for the 
| purpose of giving the Lord information. We can- 
| not tell Him anything He does not know infinitely 
better than we do or ever can. 
| 2. It is not the use of prayer to change His feel- 
ings or purpose toward us. If it were possible to 
do that, it would harm rather than help us. He 
has only one purpose with regard to every human 
being, and that is to do him all the good in His 
What the Lord can do for us, however, 
| depends upon our willingness and ability to re- 
| celve a from Him. If the Lord seems to be 
hostile to us, it is because we propose to ourselves 
| ends of life which are selfish and worldly, and, 
| therefore, destructive of our highest good. We 
| identify ourselves with those purposes and think 
| our happiness depends upon our success in effect- 
jing them. The Lord opposes them because He 
| knows how harmful they are, and we conclude 
| that He must be hostile to us because He opposes 
| our selfish and worldly desires. But this is a fatal 
| fallacy, which has caused the most unjust and cruel 
misconceptions of the Lord’s character and of His 
attitude toward sinful men. We regard the in- 
| finitely perfect and merciful Lord through the per- 
| verting medium of our false principles and evil 
| passions and attribute to Him the distortions 
| caused by them. But “the Lord is good to all, 
|and His tender mercies are over all His works.” 
3. It is not a use of prayer to persuade the Lord 
| by our importunities to grant our requests. There 
| is a feeling, if not a clearly defined belief, by 
Christians that the Lord is somewhat reluctant to 
| bestow blessings upon men; that He regards them 
| with some degree of indifference, and even aver- 
| sion, and that His indifference can only be over- 
|come and His ear gained by the most urgent and 
|importunate entreaties. But this is a mistake. 
While the Lord regards every human being with 
infinite and unchanging love, He has none of the 
weaknesses of natural parents who yield to the im- 
portunities of their children and grant requests 
which are hurtful to them. * * * The 
| prayers of the universe could not change the 
purposes of infinite love, the methods of intinite 
wisdom, or win & more prompt and favorable re- 
gard or tender and helpful service from the Lord 
than He constantly accords us. 
| If prayer has no avail in giving information to 
| the Omniscient—if it cannot change the purpose 
or methods of the Immutable—if it has no power 
of suasion to win a more favorable regard and gain 


| power. 





| 


| more efficient help in time of need from Infinite 


Love and Wisdom, what is the use of it? what 


| does it effect? whom does it affect? how are its 


effects produced? Mere assertions in regard to 
these questions are of no special value. They may 
be true, or they may be false. We need some 
rational knowledge upon the subject ; we must re- 
gard these questions from some central point of 
view ; we must see them in the light of our rels- 
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tions to the. Lord Let us, therefore, consider for 
a moment what those relations are. 

Man is primarily and essentially related to the 
Lord as a recipient of life to the source of life. He 
has other relations which are important, but they 
are secondary; this one is primary. Man is re- 
lated to the Lord as the stream to the fountain, as 
the motions of an engine to the force which pro- 
yels it. This relation is constant. ‘“ In Him we 
ive and move and have our being.” We have no 
inherent, underived power of any kind—spiritual, 
mental, or physical. All the prevalent theories of 
man’s relation to the Lord are based on the as 
sumption that man has some powers of his own. 
They may have been the gift of the Lord to the 
first man, but they are not constantly given to 
every man. They are like money or an estate be- 
queathed by a father to his sons. The act of trans- 
fer was a simple one, and when once completed 
needed no repetition. The father dispossessed 
himself and his sons came into absolute ownership 
and control of the inheritance. 

But this is not a true idea of our relations to the 
Lord. Everything we possess is a constant gift, a 
constant transfer. It is like the gift of a fountain 
toastream. If the fountain withholds its gift the 
stream disappears. It is like the gift of the sun to 
the plant. Phe plant has no power stored up in 
itself to yrow independently of the action of the 
sun. 
heat the growth of every plant would be instantly 
arrested. 

Look at another fact. The quantity of life or 
power or substance of any kind a vessel or an or- 

anic form receives is measured by its capacity. 
it is impossible to put into any vessel more than 
it will contain or a substance which it cannot hold. 
The effect of a constant cause will vary, therefore, 
with the nature and capacity of the recipient form, 
and will always be determined by it. Let me 
illustrate: Take the atmosphere as one example. 
When it flows into the lungs it produces a very 
different effect from what it does when it flows into 
the ear or into the pipe of an organ. The air is 
a constant cause. It must act every moment or 
the effect ceases. The effect also varies with the 
recipient form. Take the light as another ex- 
ample. The colors of all objects are caused by the 
light constantly acting. Put out the light and 
color is annihilated. The color varies also with 
the quality of the object which reflects it. In all 
these cases the cause is constant, but the effects are 
various, and the variety depends upon the recipi- 
ent vessel. 

Let us apply these analogies to man. The Lord 
is the constant cause. All life, all power to exist, 
to grow, to feel, think, love, act, comes from the 
Lord, as light and heat from the sun, by a constant 
inflowing. But it is variously received, according 
to the capacity and organic form of the mind, for 
the mind is an organic form in the same sense that 
the lunge and the heart are. 

As no change in the plant increases or dimin- 
ishes the heat and light of the sun—as the air 
remains the same whether the lungs are sound or 
diseased —whether the pipes of an organ are large 
or small, few or many—so the Lord remains the 
same whether men are good or evil, whether they 
receive life in large or small measures. The use 
of all means for the improvement gf human char 
acter and the increase of human happiness must, 


If the sun should withhold his light and | 


therefore, consist in its effect upon men. If we 
desire to improve the quality of a plant we do it 
by better culture, not by changing the quality of 
the sun; if we desire to get richer harmonies from 
an organ, we change its pipes and not the air. So 
we can only remove human imperfections, improve 
the quality of human character, and gain larger 
measures of human happiness by acting upon man 
himself. All changes must be made in the recipi- 
ents of life, none in the life itself. It is from this 
central, organic, substantial, and constant relation 
of man to the Lord that we can discover the use of 
prayer and see whom it helps and how it renders 
its service. Let us consider the subject from this 
point of view. 

Prayer is asking. Can you not think of any 
other kind of asking than with the lips? The eye 
can ask, the face can ask, the hands can ask, the 
whole body can ask ; a dumb man can ask, a dog 
can ask, even a plant can ask. The postures of 
the body and vocal utterance only express the real 
prayer within, Everything that receives asks, 
and it only receives what it asks, and it does re- 
ceive what it asks. Every one that asketh receivy- 
eth. Asking is not merely making known a want; 
it is an effort to gain the means of supplying it. 
But what a man is will determine his prayer and 
the answer. 

Prayer is converse with the Lord. Take the 
lowest and most external form of it. It is an ex- 
pression of some thought or affection, if it is not 
wholly mechanical. In this act we do think of 
the Lord. We turn, for the moment at least, to 
Him, There is some acknowledgment of Him. Is 
there no use in that? Take the prayer of a little 
child, for example, who has only the most natura! 
conceptions of the Lord. Is it not of some use to 


the child to turn its thoughts to a being above it- 


self? Does it not turn its face and set its tender 
feet in the right direction? Does it not have some 
effect in making its nature, while it is soft and 
yielding, pliant to the sweet attractions of the Di- 
vine love? The influence may be very slight—it 
may be no more than a tendency—but it must have 
some effect, and that effect must be useful ; it must 
tend to place the child in a state to receive more 
and richer blessings from the Lord. 

Is there no relief and no help in expressing our 
thoughts and affections to others? We go to dear 
friends and tell them our difficulties, trials, wants, 
not, it may be, with any expectation of 
getting direct help from them. We unburden our 
souls. What does that mean ?—unburden? It 
means to cast off our burden. Does it not lighten 
the weight alittle? Even if our friends cannot 
remove it, we get strength from their sympathy to 
support it. How many sorrowing souls would 
have given up in despair, their life crushed out of 
them, if it had not been for the sympathy and en- 
couragement of friends? If we find such help from 
converse with our fellow-men, shall we get none 
from the Lord when we “ pour out our souls” to 
Him? 

Here it is important to observe that the use does 
not consist in giving information, even to our 
friends, much less to the Lord. The use consists 
in its effect upon us. It loosens the hold of sorrow 
upon &; it lifts up the burden and throws it from 
our shoulders. It brings us into a state in which 
the Lord in some measure can help us. 

All genuine prayer is attended with humilia- 
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tion. It has a tendency to humble us, and it does 
it in the degree that we have any true feeling and 
conception of our condition and needs. As the 
true light begins to shine into our understandings 
and hearts, it reveals the darkness which prevails 
there. [t shows our ignorance, our stupidity, our 
deformities, our enmities, and impurities, and no 
man or woman can see their own evils and falsities 
without some degree of shame and humiliation. 
The more clearly we see them in heavenly light 
the deeper must be our self-abasement. Our 
alienation from the Lord and our spiritual de- 
formities are too great for utterance. We féel 
more like putting our “ hands upon our mouths and 
our mouths in the dust,” Instead of justifying our- 
selves we cannot lift our eyes to heaven. We can 
only smite upon our breast and cry, ‘‘ God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!” We come as prodigals, and 
our prayer is, “I am no longer worthy to be called 
thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants.’ 

This is a state of surrender to the Lord. So far 
as we come into it, we yield ourselves to His gui- 
dance and power. We cease to dictate to Him; 
we cease to claim anything for ourselves; we give 
up our wills and understandings to be governed 
and molded by the Divine Wisdom. In this 
denial of our own self-derived intelligence and 
surrender of ourselves to the Lord consists the use 
of humiliation. + , . ; 

Prayer is lifting up the eyes and turning the 
heart to the Lord. The natural plane of our na- 
tures, in which resides our consciousness, and 
which is the theatre of our acquired and habitual 
life, has become inverted, It has been turned 
away from heaven and the Lord and bent down- 
ward to the earth; it has been closed to the direct 
and orderly influx of Divine, sanctifying, and liv- 
ing forces and opened to the world, The mind is 
an organized form and is subject to all the laws of 
organization. When I speak of it as inverted, 
bent from its original uprightness, its vessels closed 
to the inflowing of the pure water of life, and 
opened to the standing pools and polluted streams 
of sensual and worldly influences, I do not use a 
figure. I utter a fact. Prayer is an effort to 
restore it to its original order—to lift it up from 
the earth—to open its closed and withered vessels 
to the vivifying power of the Holy Spirit. This 
is a slow and painful process. It can only be 
gradually effected, especially when the natural 
mind has become hard and fixed by habit. It 
must be bent, not broken. We could not bear the 
strain of a sudden conversion. 

Is there no use in this effort? If we can turn 
our thoughts toward the Lord and raise them from 
the earth a little, is there no use in that? If we 
can catch a glimpse of the heavenly light—if we 
can inhale a vivifying breath of the heavenly at- 
mosphere—if we can even get a taste of the pure 
water of the river of life--if we can get a drop of 
its water on our parched tongues to cool the fever 
of earthly passions even for a moment, is there no 
saving eflicacy, no gain in that? 

If we consider the source of the influence which 
leads us to thé closet and bends our knees in 
prayer, we may see some possibility of its use. The 
prayer is due to Divine influence. The moving 
cause in the soul is the Divine life working there 
in its secret closets, brooding over the chaos of 
worldly affections, struggling through the dense 
clouds of sensual illusions, The prayer we voice 
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comes from the Lord and is given to us to make 
our own. It is His voice speaking with our lips. 
He teaches us how to pray and we cannot pray 
without His teaching. Low faint the voice from 
within is! It is almost drowned in the clamors of 
our worldly passions. It may come from the 
fading memories of childhood ; it may seem to be 
an echo from a mother’s influence; it may seem to 
come from without ; but it is the Divine love call- 
ing to us; it is the power of His Spirit working 
in us, to mold our distorted natures into the Di- 
vine likeness; it is the attraction of His power 
lifting us up and bending us toward Him, Seony 
true prayer voices the working of the Lord in us. 
Do we say “Our Father” with any filial affection, 
we co-operate with the Lord in making Him more 
fully our father. Do we implore with any sin- 
cerity, “ Forgive us our debts,” we express what 
He is trying to do, and by the expression help 
Him in His work. Do we pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” with an honest desire. It is coming. We 
could not ask it if it were not, and by asking we 
hasten its coming. Prayer is a revelation: it 
shows what the Lord is doing, or trying to do, in us 
and for us. Prayer welcomes His coming, pre- 
pares a place to Jay His Ditine head, and helps 
Him in His work of saying and blessing us. 
Prayer is communion with the Lord. This is 
something more than speech. It may exist with- 
out it. Communion is exchange of gifts; it is the 
sharing of a common blessing ; it is the blending 
of the life of one being with another while each 
preserves its distinct personality. This is the re- 
lation of the branch and the vine. This is what 
our Lord means when he says, “ Abide in me, and 
I in you.” “If ye abide in me and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” There is an actual 
opening of the inmost vessels of the affections to 
the Divine forces which give us life. Those forces, 
which are in reality the substances of which our 
spiritual bodies are woven, are received and appro- 
priated—they are taken up and become a part of 
our being, as the substances of which the blood is 
composed are taken up by the various organs of 
the body and become a part of them. This com- 
munion is eating the Lord’s flesh and drinking 
His blood by which we have eternal life. The 
Divine life is communicated to us. It penetrates 
our life, softens the hardness of our spiritual na- 
tures, imbues them with some of its own qualities, 
finites in them some of its infinite perfections, 
tends to impart its motions and order to their ac- 
tivities and to bring their forms and movements 
into voluntary accord with its infinite harmonies. 
So far as we yield to the brooding warmth of these 
influent Divine forces we receive refreshment and 
vigor from them. They vitalize our affections and 
clarify our understandings, and we carry this re- 
newal of our strength into all our duties and rela- 
tions of life. We get help in resisting evil and 
power to overcome in temptation ; our understand- 
ing becomes so luminous and true that we can see 
the path which leads to eternal life through all 
the labyrinths of wordly interests and the illusions 
of sensual desires, The Lord has gained such a 
powerful hold upon us that He can raise us up by 
the attractions of His love and draw us toward 
Himself, as the magnet separates the particles of 
iron from the sand and draws them to its own em- 
brace. x x . x ‘ * 7 
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Our prayers and the Lord’s method of answer- 
ing them are a part of this universal method of 
the Divine order. He incites us to ask that we 
may come into a state to receive an answer. But 
He answers us through our own efforts, when those 
eflorts are of such a nature that He can grant our 
request by means of them. Millions of prayers are 
offered every day for the salvation of men. The 
Lord is answering them as fast nd as fully as He 
can, We pray that the “ Lord’s will may be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” It is useful to us to 
make the prayer, because if we ofler it in sincerity 
it will lead us to do what we can to aid in the e 
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tablishment of the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 
He is answering the prayer as fast as possible, but 
He can only do it by means of the men and women 
who constitute that kingdom, 

l’'rom these considerations we conclude that the 
use of prayer consists in awakening our own inter- 
in the object of our petition, in calling forth 
our efforts to obtain it, and in bringing us into 
such orderly and intimate relations with the Lord, 
all power and life, that He 
hrough us and bless us in granting our 
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who is the source of 
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Mothers’ Deparment. 


TEMPTING THE LITTLE ONES. 


DECLARE I’ve no patience with 
folks,” said Aunt Martha, tossing upon the 
table a child’s magazine she had been look 
ing over in a few moments’ rest at the close of a 
busy afternoon of sewing. For, though she was 
visiting, the good old lady spent no idle time, but 
had insisted on helping her niece to look over the 
children’s partly worn clothes and put them in 
complete repair for the winter, now fast approach- 
ing. Very welcome had been this aid to the busy 
mother, and still more so the genial presence and 
kind, strong, sensible, yet sprightly and entertain- 
ing, talk of her favorite auntie. 
Mrs. Lockwood glanced at the magazine, and 
seeing it was one of the children’s, seemed rather 


such 


surprised, 
“Why, what do you mean, auntie ? 
“There’s a short story in that number, said to 
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be a true one—more’s the pity—and written for 
children, without an intimation that the mother’s 
proceeding was other than right and wise. But 
read it yourself, Jenny it’s only two or three 
pages—and tell me what you think of it.” 

“Amy’s Naughty Act” was the title, and in 
briefest outline it ran thus: 

“She was but five years old—a merry, generous, 
loving little girl, a sunbeam in her home, always 
ready to share with others any dainty given her, 
to do any errand or service of which she was ca- 
pable, One day her mother sent by her tiny hands 
a custard pie to an invalid neighbor. She started, 


pleased to do a kind act, and with no selfish | 


thought. But the odor of the pie was tempting 
and she wanted to see it. She lifted the napkin. 
It looked so nice, and as she said, ‘smelled so of 
cinnamon and lemon and cream and everything,’ 
that she just touched the tip of her finger to the 
centre of it. It is easy to guess the rest. She 
tasted a little more and a little more, till an ugly 
hole was made in the pie. Then she began to 
think that it did not look just right, concluded not 
to take any more, and carried it into the house, 
The invalid sent a message of thanks to her 
mother, but did not leave her chair.” 

The story was told, of course, to illustrate the 
beginnings of temptation, and so far so good. But 
the conduct of the mother in this real occurrence 
was what roused Aunt Martha’s indignation. 

The writer goes on and tells how the little child 


for days afterward was merry as a cricket, playing 
as usual, and not seeming to be at all troubled by 
an uneasy conscience! Then that the mother was 
informed, and though the little one owned it all, 
with streaming tears—promised never, to do 
the like again, and pleaded in anguish of trem- 
bling terror for forgiveness, she was severely 
whipped—so severely that she could not forget it, 
even when grown to womanhood. 

“What do you think of it, Jenny?” asked 
auntie, as Mra. Lockwood laid down the magazine. 

“Very hard on the little child,” she answered. 
“T don’t see the need of any punishment at all 
when she was so grieved and repentant. The dis- 
covery itself was enough, with the shame it 
brought.” 


“ 


evel 


Surely—and even if otherwise—if the child 
had been older, had deliberately stolen the pie, 
greedily devoured it, and then told a series of lies 
to screen herself, what more could the mother have 
done? Even in a case like that, you know I hold 
that a different sort of punishment is always bet- 
ter; but from the old standpoint, as people thought 
a generation or two back, taking Solomon /iterally 
and counting him infallible—albeit his own suc- 
cess in family government, as has been justly said, 
was not encouraging—even then, what more could 
she have done?” 

“Nothing beyond it, auntie, certainly, and J 
could not so punish a child for a serious offense, 
much less a thing like that, which, it seems to me, 
any little child would do.” 

“Sure enough; and don’t you see the mother 
was first in fault. To any healthy little child the 
temptation would be utterly irresistible. She 
should never have sent such an errand by those 
baby hands.” 

“So it seems to me, auntie. I should not dare 
to do a thing like that—punish a child for yield- 
ing and then pray, ‘ Lead not into tempta- 
tion!” 

“There you touch the foundation-principle, 
Jenny! If the ripest Christian life never out 
grows the need of that prayer—if we are cautioned 
not to put a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall 
in a brother’s way, and held accountable if we do 

what measure will be meted out to the father or 
mother wh@ tries the little child beyond ita strength, 
and then severely punishes for the yielding! Sup- 
pose that mother’s experience had been such as 
comes to many—if croup or diphtheria had swept 
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the little child from sight—would not the haunting 
memory of that cruel punishment, like a ghost that 
could not be laid, have stalked by her side, waited 
at her pillow? Surely it is a fearful thing to offend 
one of these little ones.” 

After tea Mrs. Lockwood took from the book- 
case a bound volume of the Home MAGAZINE 
many years back, and after turning the leaves a 
few moments, passed it, open, to her aunt. 

“Read that, auntie. You will like it,” she 
said, 

It was a short article—an account given by a 
mother of her attempt to teach her child obedience 
and self-denial, She gave her six or eight chest- 
nuts and then put a box, full, within her reach, 
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telling her not to take any more. Some time after, 
seeing that she kept nibbling, and thinking those 
few chestnuts lasted rather too long, she called the 
child, questioned her, and drew from her “ pottet”’ 
more than she had given her. The little one 
owned that she had helped herself, but the mother, 
in talking with her, became convinced that she 
did not realize she was doing anything evil, and 
concluded she had herself made a mistake. She 


put the chestnuts back and gave up the experi- 
ment. 
“That mother was wiser, was she not, auntie?” 
“ And more conscientious, more humane, more 





truly mother-like,”’ answered Aunt Martha, with 
| considerable vim. 


Mrs. Mary JOHNSON. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Grensury. 


A TALK WITH THE GIRLS. 


HEN I wrote “Riches or Rubbish,” ad- 
W dressing it to the boys, I said the girls 

might read it too, but an incident occurred 
not long since which inclines me to say a word 
through the medium of the “Treasury” more 
directly to the girls, It is not some fine-spun 
train of thought with which I come, merely to 
tickle the fancy or cause you to exclaim, “How 
beautiful!” The thoughts are very commonplace 
and of an exceedingly practical character, and 
my writing them was suggested while riding in a 
street car. I really do feel almost ashamed to 
tell you what suggested my writing, but I shall 
have to do ao, and I might as well begin at 
once, 

I entered a car more than half full of people 
and sat near the door. At the next stop two 
young girle—evidently not far from sixteen years 
of age, perhaps not quite that—got on and took 
seats on the opposite side and at the farther end 
of the car. y ney were very beautifully dressed 
and both quite pretty—till you heard them talk, 
Then the beauty very much disappeared. Not 
that their language was incorrect or their voices 
coarse, They spoke very accurately, and the lan- 
guage indicated a sort of culture, but there was 
such an unfitness in their theme and they rattled 
on in such a way, utterly oblivious, seemingly, of 
the presence of others, that they soon became the 
observed of all observers. Their entire conver- 
sation had reference to their dress and how they 
had this made and that trimmed, and what were 
the “combinations,” and how “ perfectly beauti- 
ful” was the “effect,” and how “exquisite” was 
the hat and feather to match, and how it was all 
“just too utterly lovely for anything,” and what it 
all cost and where it was first to be worn, etc., 
etc. By the time several costumes had been de- 
ascribed in this way it was little wonder that what 
was at first a look of amusement on the faces of 
their fellow-passengers should become a sort of 
pitying disgust. But so absorbed were they that 
they took no note of the effect their conversation 
was producing and they seemed wholly uncor- 
scious that they were talking loud enough to be 
heard all over the car. 


What a pitying love I felt for them as I won- 
dered, “ Have they no mothers?” And how gladly 
would I have shielded them from the criticisms 
that I saw were in the minds of all! Yet how is 
one to approach young girls who are almost young 
ladies in a public place like a street car? But, I 
thought, with my pen I can warn others not to 
engage in such unfitting conversation. I am not 
one of those prim persons who condemn a beauti- 
ful garment or a proper admiration of or desire 
for it. But, my dear girls, I am going to tell you 
that the street or the street car or any public lo- 
cality is not the proper place to talk about such 
things, and excess of conversation in this line in 
any place soon becomes vapid and is dwarfing in 
its effect on the character of those who indulge in 
it. With a special friend and in the privacy of 
home, these things may be talked of in modera- 
tion, but there is a fitness in all things, and surely 
there is an unfitness in giving publicity to such a 
theme in public conveyances on our thorough- 
fares. 

And then, too, there is not only an unfitness, 
but an indelicacy as well in carrying on a conver- 
sation on any subject, in a public place, in tones 
loud enough to be heard by those all about you. 
I always look upon it as a calamity for any 
woman to be possessed of a loud, shrill voice, but 
the kind of voice possessed by the woman depends 
very much upon the kind of voice cultivated by 
the young girl. It is so easy, by and by, for the 
keen, shrill voice to become the cross voice under 
the influence of adverse circumstances that it 
ought to be guarded against as one of the step- 
ping-stones to that bad result. The voice is much 
a thing of culture, but the most refining and 
mellowing and enriching influence that can be 
brought to bear upon it is the choice of and indul- 
gence in the right kind of thoughts and motives, 
If our thoughts seek an elevating, purifying chan- 
nel—and they do this whenever directed toward 
what will be of lasting benefit to us—and if our 
motives are in kindness toward all, intuitively, I 
might say, the tone of voice is modified by the 
character of the thought and the motive for the 
action. This is illustrated by the tones of sympa- 
thy in expressions of kindly regard and tender- 
ness, and the contrary is illustrated by the harsh 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


tones of voice used in the expression of anger or 
revenge. There may be great earnestness and at 
the same time great delicacy of tone. 

What a power in a soft, gentle voice! As | 
write these last words there comes before me the 


picture of two brothers and a sister trudging along | 
to achool with dinner basket, a little contention | 
beginning between the brothers as to whose turn | 


it is to carry the basket, when the sister steps for- 
ward and says, in sweet, gentle tones, “I'll take 
it, George.” 
her auburn curls were laid under the sod the 


lesson of her’ words and gentle tone would abide | 
in the heart of the brother and be the means of | 


producing so transforming an effect that, now a 
man of middle life, he has not in years been 
known to use a harsh tone of voice or speak but 
in gentle kindness to all, even though firmness 
may many times have been required. He has 


spoken to me of this incident several times, and | 
always with a mist in his eyes and tenderness in | 


his tone. 


How unaware are even little girls and misses of | 


the influence they are exerting for good or ill, and 
even by a means that may seem as insignificant to 
them as the tone of their voice or the subject of 
their conversation! We cannot live to ourselves 
even if we try. But how much better to go out to 
others through the medium of the good and beau 

tiful rather than through the ill and unlovely. 
When we do the former we are forming for our 
real, spiritual bodies those robes that are described 
as “clean and white” and as “ broidered in gold,” 
which are much more important than the pretty 
dresses we may wear on our natural bodies, which, 
too, have a fitting place in our consideration. But 
of these more beautiful robes | may talk to you 
again. LAURETTA. 


THE FOUNTAIN AND THE THRUSH. 


LL summer long the fountain had played. 
All summer long the little bronze boy statue 
had stood with head thrown back and up 
lifted arma, holding the goblet from which the 
yearly water issued. Sometimes you wondered if 
ne did not feel tired, and I have no doubt that 
this was the case; but if ever he were, it was at 
night, when no one could see him, In the early 
morning, there he was at his post again with out- 
stretched arms and goblet running over, ready for 
his friend, the thrush, who came regularly to take 
his morning bath and draught, and who as regu- 
larly paid for both with a song. The thrush was 
a merry old gentleman and always sang a cheerful 
song, now in praise of the fountain, then in honor 
of the white water-lily at its feet, now in reply to 
the frog’s croaks, then in loving response to the 
greetings of mate and children from their nest in 
the neighboring tree. 

“ Fine morning, fine morning,” sang the thrush 
one autumn day, in his usual cheery tone, 

“Very fine morning, only rather chilly, do you 
not think so?”’ answered Nymphea, the water-lily, 
opening her eyes a very little way and then re- 
closing them directly. 

Nymphea was the only one left of a numerous 
family. All her sisters had bloomed and faded 
away. She herself was very delicate, and so she 
slept rather long in the morning to strengthen her 
constitution, 


’ 


Little did she know that long after | 


“T intend to spend the winter abroad,” re- 
marked the thrush, “and as Mrs, Thrush thinks it 
| will do my daughters good to see a little of art, 
|we are thinking of going to Africa by way of 
| Italy.” 

“Take care of yourself in Italy,” murmured 
the fountain. “I have heard strange things of 
the cruelty of its inhabitants to birds, and eape- 
cially birds of your order, Mr. Thrush.” 

“T have had tales told me to that effect scores 
of times,” returned the thrush, “ But I put no 
faith in them. It is true that I have never, till 
now, been beyond Germany, where | know many 
a cozy nook to spend the winter, but a little touch 
of the gout and the wishes of mate and daughters 
have induced me this year to change my plan. 
As for you, my dear friend, what can you know of 
the matter; you never stir from here at any 
time?” 

The fountain said nothing, but perhaps thought 
the more. 

The frog croaked: “ Winter is coming on apace. 
Those who go farther fare worse,” and dived to 
the bottom of the pond forthwith. 

The frog was rightin prophesying the approach 
of winter. Itgrewcolderand colder. The leaves 
of the trees felt their stems giving way, and fell ill 
through pure fright. 

They sent for their physician, Dr. Sun, but he 
was almost always out of town, being engaged in 
establishing a practice on the other side of the 
globe. They tried homeopathy and took a small 
dose of warming restoratives every day at noon, but 
it did them nogood. They submitted to the water 
cure, but that reduced them shockingly. Then 
they called in a new and very energetic physician, 
Dr. Jack Frost, and he finished them off. Shiver- 
ing and sighing, they all fell to the ground, end 
the trees, hastily saying, Good-bye!” immediately 
set about providing a fresh succession of buds for 
the next year. 

“ Poor leaves!” thought the little bronze boy. 
“You have been very happy all summer and very 
proud, looking down on every one. Now you are 
trodden upon and kicked about and soon you will 
be raked up and thrown aside.” 

The bronze boy was somewhat of « philosopher, 
or thought himself so. The fact is, he had little 
else to do but to observe and philosophize, as he 
stood in the same place all day and had only to 
be careful not to let the goblet fall. He was very 
sad now, for all his friends were gone, Nymphea 
had died long ago, the frog was fast asleep in his 
winter palace, and the thrush was gone. 

3y and by Dr. Frost came past and took pity on 
him. “ Heyday, Mrs. Fountain,” said he, “ what 
are you thinking of? You ought to have given 
over playing some time ago. Both you and the 
boy want rest. Excuse me for interfering with 
your domestic concerns, but this boy must be 
looked after. I’ll prop him up and clothe him 
and make him quite comfortable.” So saying, Dr. 
Frost froze up the water into two thick columns, 
with which he propped up the bronze boy’s arms. 
Then he made him an ice cloak and wrapped him 
up in it so well that nothing was visible but the 
tip of his nose. 

“Now fér the finishing touch, then,” said Dr. 
Frost, smiling, as he hung long icicles to the 
bronze boy’s head and arms, and made him look 
so beautiful that all passers-by stopped to admire 
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him. “Ah!” said Dr, Frost, complacently. “ No 
half measures for me. Kill or cure, that’s my 
motto. This little fellow wanted rest and he has 
got it.” 

“What about us, Doctor?” asked the crows, 
who had been looking on in dismay. “ Now we | 
have nothing to drink and we had nothing to eat | 
before. You are no friend to us.” 

“Oh! begone! exclaimed the Doctor, impa- | 
tiently. “I can’t possibly provide for all of you. 
Why do you not go away in the autumn, as other | 
birds do, if you are so thin-skinned? You are | 
not ill, you are only hungry. 





Go and beg; you | 
are so proud all the summer that you never come | 
near a house. Now it will do you good and tame | 
you a bit to have to ask for your food.” | 
“You are quite right,” said they, ‘and as long | 

| 

| 


as Dr, Frost remains we'll go and beg; but, de- 
pend upon it, he will not stay forever, he is too 
rough and ill-mannered.” 

The crows were not mistaken in their surmise. 
Dr. Frost killed so many of his patients by hard 
treatment, and was so rude and cutting in his re- 
marks, that the government determined on dis- | 
missing him and recalling the former physician, | 
Dr. Sun, at any price. 

Messages were sent, offering him large emolu- | 
mente if he would return. 

lhe Sun telegraphed back to say that he had 
no objection, but could not break up his very ex- | 
tensive practicein the New World so hurriedly. | 
He would, however, send one of his assistants | 
over, Mr. Beams, who would do what he could to 
restore the general health, till he, Dr. Sun, could 
come in person, 

Mr. Beams came and introduced himself forth- 
with to Dr. Frost, who bowed to him very coldly 
and made some most freezing remarks. These 
were all lost on Mr. Beams, who, smiling blandly, 
contented himself with communicating Dr. Sun’s 
intention to return, 

Dr. Frost stormed, but Mr, Beams was more 
than a match for him, so he could do nothing but | 
retire. 

Great rejoicings prevailed at Dr. Frost's de-| 
parture. The trees, delighted, showed their young | 
buds to Mr. Beams. 

“Very nice babies indeed,’’ remarked Mr. | 
Beams, “very nice babies! but keep them warm. | 
Keep them well clothed by day and put them to 
bed soon at night and they will develop splen- 
didly " | 

“ Hullo!” said Mr. Beams, passing by thesilent | 
fountain, “ what is the matter here? My dear 
lady, are you ill that you do not play ?” 

“T can’t,” murmured the fountain, in a very | 
weak voice. “The boy is asleep, or choked, or 
something.” 

‘We'll soon remedy that,” quoth Mr. Beams, 
laying his warm hand on the bronze boy’s shoulder, | 
“Now, child, what are you dreaming of? Up, | 
and to work again, you lazy fellow !” 

“T can’t,’ groaned the bronze boy, “I’m so | 
packed up in my ice-cloak that I cannot get out | 
of it.” 

“T will help you,” said Mr. Beams, with a| 
smile. And with a little pulling and much per- | 
suasion and a few warm words, he cates in | 
extracting the boy from his winter-cloak. i] 





he cleared the goblet, combed the boy’s hair and 
rid it of all the icicles, and smiled complacently 


| without mercy. 
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as the waters began bubbling and plashing in 
quiet glee. 

“ Now for the pond,” said he, and he removed 
the ice covering and awoke the descendants of 
the Nymphea family 

The frog crept out of his winter palace. All 
was in order; the young leaves drank in the balmy 
air, the birds sang as if their lives depended on 
it. But what of the thrush family? It did not 
return, 

The fountain and the bronze boy waited and 
waited and wondered and missed their old friend 
and mourned for him. At last he came; but in 
what a condition! lame, heart-broken, and alone. 

“ What is the matter?’ asked the fountain. 

“Ah!” sighed the thrush, “ mine is a sad tale. 
I have lost mate and children, health and happi- 
ness. Why did I not go to the cozy nook in 
South Germany that | know so well, where we 
birds are better off even than here, for we are 
protected by law? Unhappy bird that I am! | 
disregarded all warnings and went with thou- 
sands of our species to Italy, that land of bar- 
barians,” 

“Come, come,” interrppted the bronze boy, 
whose father had been oa Talon, “That's going 
too far. Land of barbarians, indeed !” 

“T repeat it,” returned the thrush, solemnly, 
“ For us thrushes it is a land of barbarians. But 
listen, and judge for yourself. After a Jong jour- 
ney how delighted we were to see far below us 
the fair and lovely country of Italy! How tired 
our wings were and how much we wanted rest! 
Then we heard hundreds of sweet notes familiar 
to our ears, calls and enticing invitations from, 
we thought, others of our tribe. 

“* Listen, papa,’ said my daughter, ‘ listen; we 
are welcomed already to this lovely country. 
There must be hundreds of thrushes in those 
beautiful gardens. Let us descend.’ 

“A number of our company said, ‘No, no; go 
on to Africa. Do not listen to those enticing notes. 
The people in this country have whistles wrought 
to such perfection that they can imitate the note 
of any bird. Their principal pastime is to entice 
us down, and then they catch us and kill or torture 
No stopping; on, on!’ 

“A good many went,”’ continued the thrush, 
after a pause in which he vainly attempted to 
repreas his emotion. ‘A good many went, but by 


|far the greater number, I and my unfortunate 
| family included, remained. 


We laughed at the 
idea that we could be deceived with a whistle; 
we would not believe in the cruelty of the inhabi- 
tants. We said, in our ignorance and pride, ‘We 
are singing-birds of a high class, and singing-birds 
are loved and protected everywhere.’ In short, 
we swept down in our blind confidence without 
taking the least precaution, and settled on the 
trees from which we had imagined the sounds pro- 
ceeded, 

“We soon repented our rashness. We saw 
nove of the numberless thrushes whom we had 
expected to find, and in a moment, without sig- 
nal or sound, the trees on which we alighted 
were covered with immense nets and we were 
prisoners. 

“Shall I ever forget the scene that ensued !” 
said the poor thrush, after another pause, “ Hun- 
dreds of us were killed without mercy and handed 
over to the cooks, for these barbarous Italians like 
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nothing better than thrush pie. Others—and 
theirs was the hardest fate—were cruelly ill-treated 
and were then placed, singly and solitarily, in 
cages so small that they could scarcely turn round 
in them. ‘They will sing better so,’ said their 
hard-hearted captors. Oh! if they but understood 


the bitter pain expressed in the mournful notes of 


their victims even their hard hearts would melt. 
I wonder the sound does not deafen them and the 
morsel that they eat does not stick in their throats 
and choke them.’ 

The poor thrush, reflecting that this morsel 
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might have been one of his own children, stopped 
in grief. 

“You have escaped,” the fountain ventured t 
say, consolingly. 

* Yea: but alone,’ 
not ask me of the fateof my family. 
brance of my sorrow overcomes me.” 

The thrush sobbed; the fountain, always tear 
ful, wept copiously ; the bronze boy said, angrily 

“T used to be proud of my descent from the 
Italian now I am nearly ashamed of 
it.” 


answered the thrush. “ Do 
The remem- 


masters ; 
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GETTING READY. 


My Younae Lapy FRienps :—Are you getting 
ready to be married, or are you all ready and only 
waiting? Do not deem me an impertinent med- 
dler. Please suspend judgment until you have 
fathomed my meaning, which is not at all deep or 
obscure. Every young girl looks forward to 
“being married” someday. But many girls, who 


lack common sense, or any sense, talk so inces- | 


santly of their hopes, intentions, and plans in 
regard to this subject as to make them extremely 
obnoxious to all who have the questionable pleas 
ure of their acquaintance. To these giddy ones 
I have nothing to say, unless it be, “ Pray, keep 
quiet!” But to those of my young friends who 
like a quiet, sensible talk about matters and things, 
I will say a few words concerning preparation for 
this all-important event. 
stand me. I have no idea of telling you how 
many suits of clothing you are to make up for 
yourself, neither do I intend suggesting that each 
one of you begin the manufacture of house-linen, 


and, in laudable imitation of our honored fore- | 


mothers, fill great cheste with snow-white articles, 
dainty and fragrant, to be used in furnishing the 
new house which you hope to be mistress of some 
day. What I mean by “getting ready” is that 
preparation of heart, character, and life which 
seems to be entirely neglected by many young 
ladies. 

How can you prepare your heart for this change 
in life’s relations? Simply by keeping it free 
from all impurities, the result of those evil com 
munications which, according to the best authority, 
“corrupt good manners,” and without doubt, the 
heart also. Keep the door of your heart closed 
against those thoughts, which, like birds of prey, 
will, if once admitted, build nests and hatch 
broods innumerable of young like unto themselves. 
Also prepare your heart by cultivating warm aflec- 
tions. Nothing keeps the fire on the home: hearth 
ablaze like love—remember that. So strive ever 
to be loving and warm-hearted in all your ways. 

Above all things, cultivate love to the One from 
whose hand you have and are to receive every 
blessing which Aas and will brighten your life. 
Then, having driven far hence the evil birds 
called Envy, Hatred, Jealousy, and Deceit, your 
heart will become a beautiful temple wherein con- 
jugal love may find a dwelling-place. _ 

Sew as to character : I suppose all of you have 


Now do not misunder- | 


| taken such pains in striving, with God’s help, to 
| perfect yours, that they need very little alteration 
in view of “taking a new name” and taking up 
a new life. There are a few things, however, 
| which may be said with the intention of helping, 
not censuring, and which may prove of assistance 
to you. All the world, men included, like cheer- 
ful people, so it would seem worth while to be 
cheerful. They also admire neatness of person 
} and apparel—be tidy then, my friend. 
| Boldness of manner is extremely disgusting to 
}every one. Loud or shrill tones, used in ordinary 
or extraordinary conversation, are very disagree- 
| able also. Many otherwise pretty and interesting 
| girls are quite spoiled by these drawbacks. There 
| 18 nothing which will chill permanently a man’s 
| interest in, and friendship for, a gir] so effectually 
}as brusqueness of manner and loud, piercing 
| tones of voice. If you will hold this fact in your 
mind, together with the idea given us in the Book 
of books regarding the character of a true woman, 
you cannot fail to have perfected in you the 
sweetly gracious, yet noble and dignified, presence 
which every true man seeks when looking for a 
wife. 

As for your life and getting i ready for union 
with another life, remember, first of all, to live for 
others, not for self. Says one: “ Unselfishness is 
the keystone of the arch which spans Heaven’s 
gate,” and this is true. Whether you expect to 
|marry or not, you expect to live, and that too in 
a world filled to the brim of the unloved and 
uncared for. 

Firmness, not obstinacy of character, is also to 
be desired, if you intend being a real helpmeet, 
for often there will arise perplexing questions to 
be answered, doubts to be dispelled, and good 
resolutions to be strengthened, all of which will 
call for firmness, so it will be well if you begin 
|now to exercise this virtue in your daily life. 
| Live, then, for others, be firm for the right, and 
cultivate daily,in your intercourse with your own 
family and the world at large, a broad, generous 
charity. Much more might be said, but perhaps 
it would only weary you to pursue the subject 
further. Get ready, my dear young friends 
heart, life, and character—for married life, and oh! 
neglect not to make due preparation for that 
other Life—eso full, so grand, so glorious—to which 
this life is but as the shadow compared to the 
Ever your true friend, 

Ruta ARGYLE. 
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TAKE PLENTY OF SLEEP. 


F all the ways of saving time one of the most 
() profitless is robbing it from sleep, yet it is 

one of the most common, Young and am- 
bitious mothers, and housekeepers in particular, 
adopt this method, until sad experience teaches 
them its folly. Sometimes, I know, it cannot be 
helped. Sick children must be cared for, if the 
mother’s health and even life is the sacrifice. 
Sometimes the bread must be prepared, even after 
others are asleep; but aside from all these needful 
late hours, too many of us sit up from the mere 
wish to “ finish off a garment that day,” or to read 
through an interesting story, or to enjoy a longer 
chat with a friend, when we know that the inex- 
orable morning hour will call us up, willing or 
unwilling, to begin the day’s task again. Such a 
course is suicidal—none the leas truly because it 
is slow in its workings 

A woman of great efficiency—who could carry 
on more work with one pair of hands and poor 
help in the kitchen than any woman I knew— 
used to say she owed a great deal to her few 
minutes’ nap every afternoon. When the dinner- 
work was fairly away, she went to her room to 
dress for the afternoon and then lay down for per- 
haps a half hour’s sleep. She had accustomed 
herself to this rest and her eyelids closed as natu- 
rally as a tired child’s, and she awoke again in a 
short time just as promptly, refreshed and strength- 
ened for a good afternoon’s sewing with her girls 
or her seamstress. Sometimes one would hardly 
miss her from the sitting-room, when she would 
come back again with bright eyes and freshened 
appearance, saying she had “ had a good nap.” 

| have never been in the habit of taking an 
afternoon nap myself, but I am satisfied that it is 
one of the best time-savers for many who are over- 
worked in body and mind. You cannot do a 
greater kindness sometimes than to persuade a 
wearied, nervous young mother, who was awake 
much of the night with a crying baby, to lie down 
for a little sleep while you take the helm. 

If you are a nervous sufferer, use all lawful arts 
to procure sound sleep early in the night. Opiates 
are usually a deadly resort. Warm water is a safe 
and always available sedative. A towel wrung out 
of very warm water and spread over the whole sur- 
face of the chest and then covered with several 
folds of dry cloth will often soothe one like a 
charm. Its good effects will also be apparent in 
many other respects. A mother who has tried it 
hundreds of times in the lives of her five children 
regards it as a specific for more diseases than any 
patent-medicine man ever claimed for his nos- 
trums. OLIVE. 


WILL SHE THANK US? 
‘7 OUR wife will thank me some day,” said a 

\} mother, with a smile, as she gave her boy 

a lesson in some small, practical matter on 
which home happiness might sometimes hinge. 
For it is a marked fact that happiness often turns 
on very little hinges. 

This mother was wise, and if more mothers 
acted upon the same plan in training their sons 
there would be much less jarring in the world. 
It is almost surprising that, while mothers take so 
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much pains to teach their girls little, womanly arts 
and ways that will brighten their own homes by 
and by, they take so little forethought for their 
boys’ behavior in that far-off future. Will our 
sons’ wives thank us for their bringing up, or will 
we be the typical, dreaded “ mother-in-law” in 
their eyes? am sure some wives have little 
cause to bleas her memory. When we suffer a 
boy to be the small tyrant among his younger 
brothers and sisters we are sowing a bad crop of 
tares for some future harvest. Some natures need 
a steady, strong hand to repress and guide them, 
and if made amenable to authority and to reason 
in childhood, the leason will be wholesome and 
salutary for all their lives. Never encourage a 
child’s selfishness, but draw out his nobler traits 
of self-denial and labor for others with all the art 
you can bring to bear upon the heart. It cannot 
be done by word of command. To compel a child 
to give up his toy or his apple to his brother will 
never cultivate the sweet grace of giving, but only 
nourish in the heart a sense of rebellion against 
injustice. 

Careless habits are most disastrous to home 
comfort. A husband who leaves everything 
around for a weary wife%o pick up was, I dare 
say, in early life a boy who was allowed the same 
privileges. 

A fine sensitiveness to the feelings of others is 
a beautiful trait which will bear much cultivation. 
Children are by nature very thoughtless, and often 
wound the feelings of others by their outspoken 
statements, Pointing out mistakes of this sort a 
few times will teach a child to be more watchful 
over his words and save him from giving much 
vain to other hearts as he moves on in life. 
Jabitual courtesy will make up for many other 
schortcomings and will make home cheerier than 
almost any element except true affection, Even 
the lustre of that home jewel is sadly dimmed by 
rude, abrupt manners. T'ry to train up your Jittle 
boy from his very cradle to be a happy home- 
maker in his maturer years. J. t McC. 


FROM ONE OF THE GIRLS, 


Dear Crrcie:—I have often wondered, after 
reading your delightful letters, if there were any 
other a like myself, who read Arruur’s and 
pronounce him (or it) “just splendid!” If there 
are many they have cultivated a wonderful faculty 
for silence—which may be “golden,” but just at 
present J feel like exehanging for “silver.” 

You know it is not girl-nature by any means to 
Pet some one else do all the talking, so if the 
Editor will kindly allow me I will rise to make a 
few remarks. 

When I think of the thousands and thousands 
of girls scattered over this broad land to-night— 
some in happy, sheltered homes, others enjoying 
the dance, theatre, or reading club, and still others 
homeless, worse than friendless, leading lives of 
degradation—I cannot help praying, Txenventy 
Father, keep the girls! 

It is on us that the morals of the future genera- 
tions depend, for you know “ The hand that rocks 
the cradle is the hand that rocks the world,” and 
nations are molded by the mothers. It is a solemn 
thought for such frivolous, irresponsible creatures 
as we, loving fun and our own gratification more 
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YOUNG LADIES’ 
teachable hearts that may convert us into “ perfect 
women, nobly planned,” as the years roll on. 

Girls, are we exerting ourselves, using every 
means at our disposal for becoming intelligent, 
cultured, large-hearted women? Are we trying 
to lead pure, blameless lives and to keep ourselves 
“unspotted from the world’’? 

There is so much in literature nowadays that is 
of a light, frivolous, trifling character, not to 
mention those books whose influence is the reverse 
from pure and good, that we must use discrimina- 
ting fingers in picking out what is the best for our 
intellectual growth and highest good. 

When | was a little girl a talented, educated 
gentleman once said to me while questioning me 
about my reading: “Show me the books a woman 
reads and I will tell you what kind of a woman 
she is.” It made quite an impression on me, and 
always afterward if I read trashy, sensational fic- 
tions (as most girls are guilty of doing at times, I 
believe) I tried to conceal it from really well- 
informed people. 

Will not some of the other girls venture into 
print and let us know of your existence? I know 
the Editor will kindly give recognition, once in | 
a while, to such a large class of his readers 

But | am afraid he will criticise my letter like | 
the little boy did a prosy sermon: “The begin- 
ning was good and so was the end, but there was 
too much middle.” So, bidding you all a loving 
good-night, I will bow myself out. May. 


Dear Home Crercie: I have received so many 
happy hints from your seemingly limitless stores 
of knowledge that I thought | would like to tell 
some of your readers how I contrived to make 
my “home” beautiful on a very small salary. 

When Harry and I were married, his relatives 
said it was absurd for him, a poor clerk, to marry | 
an unsophisticated country girl without a cent to 
her name. However, we thought differently, and | 
immediately after our marriage went to house- | 
keeping in a neat little cottage on the outskirts of | 
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the city. After buying a couple of carpets we had 
very little money left with which to furnish the 
house, but by dint of making the most of the money 
we had and some old furniture given us by Harry’s 
aunt, our house really looked very cozy the day 
Harry’s two aunts came to take tea with us. In- 
deed, one piece of furniture struck them as being 
extravagant in the depleted state of our treasury, 
until I told them the secret of its being. It was 
in this wise: 

Among the furniture given ua by Aunt Rachel 
was an old tin safe, for which I had no use, and so 
decided to form it into a walnut cabinet. The first 
thing that I did, with Harry’s assistance, was to 
knock the tin out of the sides and doors with a 
hatchet, after which we sawed off the legs and put 
on casters, Then came the tedious business of 
going over the whole safe with sand-paper to take 
off the paint. For coloring it we oat some 
walnut stain at a drug store, which we rubbed in 
with a piece of flannel. Next came the greatest 
work of all—putting glass in the sides and doors 
where the tin had been, and I may say that either 
putting in glass is the hardest work known, or 
else Harry is not talented as a glazier, for | was 


|compelled to reprove him more than once for 


using such expressions as “ Confound it!”’ and the 
like; but at last we got it in all right; then we 
bought some strips of narrow, gilt molding and 
glued them around the glass panels. After putting 
brass handles on the drawer and doors, we finished 
up by going over the entire wood-work with a 
piece of flannel dipped in sweet oil to give it a 
polish. Our cabinet was now complete, and when 
we put our little bit of old china and some Japa- 


| nese pictures in it, it looked like a much more ex- 


pensive piece of furniture than it really was. The 
entire cost of the transformation was just four dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents. This, my first attempt 
at making furniture, so pleased me that I tried my 
hand at it several times since, but on a smaller 
scale and at less cost, about which I hope to tell 
you at some future time. 
Youne HouseKEEPER. 


Youn, Frabies’ Department. 


“GO WHILE YOU ARE YOUNG.” 


e | GO somewhere about every night. Mother says 





she would think I would consider it a treat to 

stay at home and sew one evening, but I say: 
‘Go while you are young,’ don’t you, auntie,” and 
pretty Lizzie St. John , an into the big arm- | 
chair in Mrs. Everly’s cozy parlor and looked | 
expectantly at her aunt, who sat sewing on the 
other side of the fire. The smile faded from her 
face as she listened to her niece’s rattling talk, 
and in its stead came the shadow of sober thought. | 

“No, Lizzie, I do not say: ‘Go while you are | 
young;’ at least, not in the sense that you use the | 
words,” 

“© auntie! don’t preach now! Let me be gay | 
and happy while I may,” pleaded Lizzie, “ Trou- 
ble will come soon enough, I am sure, but “e now 
I want only to be gay and ‘ give no thiought to the 


}and common sense, 


morrow!’ You know the Bible says that, and you 
depend so much upon its teachings”—and she 
looked triumphant over what she mentally called 
her “ lucky hit,” 

Mrs, Everly smiled half sadly as she answered : 
“T will try not to ‘preach,’ dear, but may I tell 
yeu of some thoughts which came to me as I sat 
here alone with my work before you came in? I 
was thinking of you, and it is because I, too, want 
you to be gay and happy that I tell you of it all. 
Don’t think I blame you for liking to go around 
with others of your age, and, as you say, ‘ be gay.’ 
It is but natural to your youth; but this, like 
every other desire, should be controlled by reason 
Pardon me, Lizzie, if I say 
what I trujy think, you are not doing this, but by 
your excessive indulgence you are laying the way 
for just the trouble and sorrow you would wish to 
avoid. You would give no thought to the mor- 
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row; but, dear, did it never occur to you how 
utterly impossible it is to keep your life wholly in 
the to-day? Results are far-reaching and inevit- 
able. This is your spring time; day by day, 
whether thinkingly or unthinkingly, you are 
sowing the seeds from which must, in great meas- 
ure, come the flowers and fruits of your after 


life. Don’t let your gayety now be such as will | 


yield the dark blossoms of restlessness and discon 
tent by and by, as it surely will if you allow the 
habit of ‘going somewhere about every night’ full 
play. You, like other girls, look forward to the 
time when some good man shall call you wife, and 
it is right that you should do so; but are you 
fitting yourself for that sacred, responsible trust ? 
Remember, when that time comes some one will 
look to you for home joys and comforts, for happy 
home evenings, for quiet and rest. Your nature 
will not change all in a minute with the change 
of name, but will still be what the slow years have 


made it. Those best worth the winning hesitate | 


to risk their happiness with one who must ‘go 
somewhere every night,’ for they rightly fear 
that when this datas can no longer be gratified, 
weariness and discontent will follow, ne the gay 
girl be changed to the miserable, dissatisfied wife, 
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| and beat satisfaction, the most enduring joy. Urge 
her to go with you to the concert or sociable, 
She needs change and recreation, and pleasures 
shared with her will be doubly blessed. Hers is 
a character which, as Bayard Taylor so beautifully 
says, is 
“* Lifted by something over life 
To power and service.’ 


“T would have you be a worthy daughter of 
such a mother, Though I would not keep you 
from being gay and bright, [ would keep you 
from thoughtlessness and folly, and direct your 
eager steps to paths that lead to most beautiful 
| womanhood and to an old age which has in it 
| nothing of dread or fear. 





“* Life, if life is rightly lived, 
Is one long orison, All faculties, 
Employed as God would have them used, are steps 
Upon the stairs by which man climbs to Heaven,’ 


“ Think of it, my dear niece, and try to make it 
| true of yourself. 

| “ You little know what a mighty influence young 
| ladies have in society—an influence which is for 
good or evil, as they cho®se to make it. I was 


who feels her home-making to be ‘dull business’ talking with your Cousin Stanley on this very sub- 


and looks upon her life of duty as drudgery and | ject last week 
slavish routine. It is the home-girl who makes | 


the best wife and is the most eagerly sought for. 
To her love comes as the crown, Rhencinn, and joy 
of her life. She it is whose ‘ price is far above 
rubies,’ and husband and friends may safely trust 
in her, for ‘She will do them good, and not evil, 
all the days of her life.’ 

“It were well for you to cultivate more of a 
stay-at-home virtue. Not for your own sake alone, 
but for the sake of future friends. But, Lizzie, 
did you never think it worth while to stay at home 
and entertain your mother?” 

“QO auntie! how funny!” laughed the gay 
girl. “Entertain mother! How could I do it? 
She is always so busy with knitting or sewing or 
something.” 

“Yes,” answered the aunt, “and because she 
must always be ‘so busy’ she needs the company 
of her bright, young daughter to help her forget 
the weariness and toil of her daily life. Try en- 
tertaining her and see if ahe does not appreciate 
and enjoy you as much as any of your young 
friends can. Try and see if it cannot become a 
pleasure to stay at home and sew one evening out 
of the week, at least. Take her knitting for one 
night and let her rest. Tell her your brightest 
stories, read her your best books—in short, be your 
brightest self at home, as you are abroad. You 
think, perhaps, she is growing old, a little behind 
the age, it may be, but she cannot be too old to 
love you, and you will find she can sympathize 
with your every feeling and desire as others can- 
not. It is for you she is growing old, for you and 
for the others of the home-band that she is always 
so busy. You can do much to lighten and brighten 
her life, and you will find your sweetest reward 
in so doing. It is your duty to do all you can for 
her and should be also your dearest pleasure. 
Keep close to her, Lizzie; mother-love is so pre- 
cious! It will be no vain sacrifice if you give her 
a share of your evenings, and, unless I am much 
mistaken in you, you will yet find the evenings 


spent at home are the ones which give the deepest | nobler thoughts and purer ambitions. Her mother 


You know he is a young man of 
keen observation and fond of tracing out causes 
and effects, It was with deep pain I listened to 
the accusations he made against the young ladies 
of the day—accusations which I would so gladly 
have denied, but could not. He says girls are to 
blame for a great many of the follies and sins so 
common to society—for much of the wine-drink- 
ing and the long, long train of misery and evil 
which follows in ite track. O Lizzie! that this 
should be true!—for it is so sadly true. Do you 
wonder that | must preach to you? that I must 
urge you to more thoughtfulness and a more watch- 
ful walk and conversation day by day? that I 
would have you know your power and use it 
aright? 

“Truly I would have you ‘take no thought of 
the morrow’ in the sense of borrowing trouble, 
but I would have you 


“ «So to live that each to-morrow 
Finds you further than to-day’ 


in all that is best worth living for. 


“<¢Tt is not just as we take it, 
This mystical life of ours; 
Tis a field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.’ 


Let your harvest be rich with beautiful flowers of 
love and joy and your gayety be such as shall bring 
you abiding peace through all the years to come, 
and that rest which comes but from ‘loving and 
serving the highest and best’ be yours unceas 

ingly!” 

This was two years ago. In the Lizzie of to-day 
you would hardly recognize the girl whose chief 
ambition seemed to be to “go somewhere ever 

night.” She is gay and bright still, but it is with 
the brightness of the sunbeam which makes joy 
and gladness everywhere and brings no taint of 
evil. A tender thoughtfulness and care for others 
marks her every action. Insensibly she draws her 





associates to higher levels, inspiring them with 
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reats in her with deep content and thanks God for|am so glad Aunt Everly showed me the better 


the daughter He has given her. 


way when she preached to me two years ago; and 


As for Lizzie herself: “Why,” she says, “I am | Tom is glad, too, for he says I am a true home 
glad and happy all day long. My evenings are| girl now. 1 know we shall have a happy home.” 


mostly spent at home, but I like them best so, and 


EARNEST. 


Hwenings wilh the Paels. 


DEAR CHILD, SHE WANTED TO 
HELP ME.” 


With spirit troubled and vexed, 
Wh thoughts that were morbid and gloomy 
im the faith that was sadly perplexed 


| WAS sitting alone toward the twilight 


Some homely work I was doing 
For the child of my love and care 

Some stitches half wearily setting 
In the endless need of repair 


But my thoughts were about the building 
The work some day to be tried; 

And that only the gold and the silver 
And the precious stones should abide 


\nd remembering my own poor efforts 
The wretched work I had done, 

And even when trying most truly 
The meagre success 1 had won, 


t is nothing but wood, hay, and stubble 
said; ‘it will all be burned 
This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned 


“ And I have so longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried 

But I am sure when He sees such building 
He will never let it abide 


Just then I turned the garment, 

That no rent should be left behind 
My eyes caught an odd little bundle 

Of mending and patchwork combined 


My heart grew suddenly tender 
And something blinded my eyes 

With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes make us 80 wise. 


Dear child, she wanted to help me; 
1 knew ‘twas the beat she could do; 
But oh! what a botch she had made it 
The gray mismatching the blue 


And yet—can you understand it? 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
Aad a half-compassionate yearning, 

I felt her grown more dear. 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence 
And the dear Lord said to me; 
Art theu tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee ”” 


Then straightway I knew His meaning 
80 full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to Its refuge 
Like the glad, returning dove 


For I thought, when the Master Builder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended 
And what must be builded anew, 


Perhaps, as He looks o'er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungling 
And how far it is all from the right 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say, as I said to her, 

“ Dear child, she wanted to help me, .« 
And love for me was the spur 
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And for the real love that is in it 

The work shall be perfect as mine 
And because it was willing service 

I will crown it with plaudit divine 


And there in the deepening twilight 
I seemed to be clasping a hand 

And to feel a great love constrain me 
Stronger than any command 


rhen I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
Iwas the hand of the Blessed Ons 

Which would tenderly guide and hold me, 
rill all the labor is done 


So my thoughts are never more gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim 
But my heart is strong and restful, 
And my eyes are unto Him 
Mas. HERRICK JOHNSON 


A SONG FROM THE SUDS. 


UEEN of my tub, I merrily sing 
() While the white foam rises high 
And sturdily wash and rinse and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 
rhen out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the summer sky. 


| wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
rhe stains of the week away 

And let water and air, by their magic, make 
Ourselves as pure as they 

Then on the earth there would be, indeed 
A glorious washing day, 


Along the path of a useful life 
Will hearts’ ease ever bloom 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow or care Or gloom 

And anxious thoughts may be swept away 
As we busily wield a broom, 


I am glad the task to me is given 
l'o labor day by day, 

For it brings me health and strength and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say 


* Head, oe may think, Heart, you may feel 


But Hand, you shall work alway ! 


Miss ALOoTT 


SPRING. 


P through the wrinkled and naked earth, 
[ Tenderly sweet, tenderly fair 
4 Crocuses blossom, snowdrops peep 
Shyly, modestly, everywhere 
Pale and purple violets creep, 
Filling with too much sweet the air 
Blue-bells nod, and daffodils stare 
Underthe moss the hyacinths sleep, 
And dream not of sorrow or care 
Waiting, waiting for summer's birth 
Deep in each dell and mossy vale 
Lifts up the orchis her curious crown 
Lovingly peeps the primrose pale 
At the cowsalips, golden, orange, and brown 
The chestnut spreads out his stately arms 
Bending beneath his leafy charms, 
And blossoms over the river; 
And the waters murmur as they steal by 
And west winds whisper and south winds sigh 
Oh! that the springtime could last forever 
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“0 WIND THAT BLOWS OUT OF THE 
WEST!” 


Thou hast swept over mountain and sea, 
Dost thou bear on thy swift, glad wings 
The breath of my love to me? 
Hast thou kissed her warm, sweet lips ? 
Or tangled her soft, brown hair? 
Or fluttered the fragrant heart 
Of the rose she loves to wear? 


( ) WIND that blows out of the West! 


© sun that goes down in the West! 
Hast thou seen my love to-day, 

As she sits in her beautiful prime 
Under skies so far away ? 

Hast thou gilded a path for her feet, 
Or deepened the glow on her cheeks, 

Or bent from the skies to hear 
The low, sweet words she speaks’? 


O stars that are bright in the West 
When the hush of the night is deep! 


Art al 


SCREENS AND THEIR USES. 


“There is ascreen between the candle and the eye.” 
—BAcon 


beautiful article of furnishing, the screen, which, 
for its decorative qualities, has at the present time 
become an almost indispensable article of household 
furniture, as well as a serviceable nineteenth-century 
luxury 
To begin with, the simplest of screens for home con- 
struction can be made from a clothes-horse, plain and 
strong in structure, and well adapted for the purpose. 
Two horses five feet high are fastened together so as to 
swing free, thus making four panels. Use common 
cotton cloth, the width of each iid to be within one- 
fourth of an inch of each edge, tack securely at the 
bottom, and carry over the top and down the other side 
to the bottom; it should be tightly stretched over the 
frame and securely fastened at the bottom and along the 
sides with small upholsterers’ tacks. The whole is then 
filled with a thin coat of glue size, which causes the cloth 
shrink, binding the frame firmly together and allow- 
ing a more solid surface to work upon. All the exposed 
portions of the wood on the edges and the feet, which 
are cut a little concave on the inside, should be covered 
with a good coat of black shellac and rubbed down with 


ben the Orient has come to us that useful and 


emery cloth to a soft, even surface. Next in order is the | 


decoration, which consists of paper. At the top use a 
pretty strip of single band frieze paper. eighteen inches 
wide, a background of gold, against which grows very 
nicely grouped sunflowers, with leaves, stems, and buds, 
comprising a low-toned mixture of olives, old gold, 
browns, and rich, warm reds. Below this a narrow strip 
border of peacock blue, edged with black, separating the 
frieze from the body, which should be a rich, sage-green 
felting paper. To put the paper on, first make a strong 
flour paste, lay the paper, face down, on a flat, clean 
board, and cover all the parts equally with a good coat 
of paste, avoiding all lumps, Give the surface of your 
screen that is to be immediately covered a thin, even 
coat of the same, laid on with a broad, flat brush. 
Take the paper up carefully by the top, putting the cor- 
ners and top exactly in place, and draw the hands down- 
ward, smoothing the paper well into place as you pro- 
gress; the paper must, of course, be cut the required 
size. Paper-hangers use a little ivory roller to smooth 
the edges down firmly in place, as they are oftentimes 
apt to cur! a little when wet, but instead of this a paper 
knife may be used, rubbing firmly and carefully with 
the flatside. This felting paper should cover the balance 
of the screen. At the bottom another strip of blue and 
black must be added to finish off neatly. At the top 
where the cotton is left exposed, a strip of plush three 
inches wide, a deep, rich red, the full width of the frame, 
should be tacked on the frontand back with brass-headed 
tacks. The back of the screen may be covered with a 
neat, harmonious paper, put on as described above. The 


Do ye see my love as she lies 
Like a chaste, white flower, asleep? 
Does she smile as she walks with me 
In the light of a happy dream, 
While the night-winds rustie the leaves, 
And the light waves ripple and gleam ? 


O birds that fly out of the West ! 

Do ye bring me a message from her, 
AS sweet a8 your love-notes are 

When the warm spring breezes stir? 
Did she whisper a word of me 

As your tremulous wings swept by, 
Or uller my name, mayhap, 

In a single passionate cry ? 


O voices out of the West! 
Ye are silent, every one, 
And never an answer comes 
From wind, or stars, or sun! 
And the blithe birds come and go 
Through the boundless fields of space, 
As reckless of human prayers 
As if earth were a desert place! 


Junta C, R. Dork in the Century 
Pame. 
* 


screen, being of home make, is inexpensive, comprising, 
as it does, only the cost of materials used, 

A very useful little fire screen may be made with a 
small single clothes-horse, used for drying small articles, 
in the same manner or by covering both sides with oil 
cloth of a quiet, low-toned pattern (fastened with brass 
headed nails); on this could be painted in oils a spray of 
flowers and a few birds, in imitation of the Chinese. 

The decoration of these clothes-horse screens may be 
as varied as differing tastes will dictate. For bed-room 
use the pretty Watteau designs of cretonne may be ad- 
vantageously used for the body, and other and harmo 
nious patterns of the same material can easily be selected 
for the upper and lower borders. For dining-rooms, 
where limited space frequently places one of the family 
uncomfortably close to the fire-place heater, the centre 
panels of one side of such a sereen can be covered with 
a piece of zine firmly nailed on. Such a screen was 
used in a dining-room so narrow that it was necessary to 
place the screen 80 close to the fire that the heat actua}ly 
warped the zine and made a hole in it. Without such a 
screen that side of the table could not have béen used. 
It is hardly necessary to say that such screens can be 
made as pleasing and as harmonious in color as more 
inexpensive ones, 

For those who desire a home-made screen with some 
what better material than paper or cretonne there is 
abundant scope for fancy and good taste in the variety 
of sateens, vaeurn, raw silks, and plushes that is now 
offered 

Appliqué ornaments can be bought at such prices as 
will permit of the decoration of panels of sateens and 
plush in a very acceptable manner, and some of the pat 
terns of jute and velours make elegant lower panels, 

Having suggested some simple way of accomplishing 
good results for those whose taste is good and with a 
renuine love for beautiful things, but who lack art 
Enowledee and where ability to execute is limited, I 
cannot resist the desire to talk awhile to those whose 
artistic ability enab'es them to obtain good results in 
some of the higher branches of decoration, and of this 
class I know there are many in the homes throughout the 
country. 

Needlework forms no unimportant feature in the home 
decorations of to-day, and almost any one, with a little 
practice and care, can do the was outline stitch that 
results in so pretty and neat an effect. Patterns for this 
work are readily obtained and transferred to the cloth ; 
a pretty suggestion for a simple screen is an éeru linen 
canvas, set in a light ebony frame, with gold beading 
inside; on this is embroidered in outlining stitch of red 
silk a few graceful, little Greenaway figures scattered 
hap-hazard over the surface; and another for a lady 
who is artistic with her needle, the same screen-frame 
may be filled with a panel of dark-red plush, surrounded 
by a two-inch band of bronze olive of same material ; 
upon this, crossing both the colors, arrange snowballs and 
dogwood blossoms, mixed with roses of a lighter shade 
of the background ; all should be easy in treatment and 
outlined in gold A very pretty and handy little screen to 
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lace “ between the candle and the eye” is readily made 
n this simple manner 

Avery showy design is a clematis worked upon a panel 
of olive satin, with a honeysuckle and a brilliant crim 
son hollyhock upon the remainin 
very acceptable threefold screen. he silk used In em 
broidering the flowers themselves should be of the natu- 


ral colors, while the leaves and stems may be worked in | 


the shaded green crewels. 

Every one has bits of brightly colored silks or satins or 
velvet, and if ony are arranged tastefully ae 
fashion they may be made to look very handsome over 
an ordinary ebonized frame, the frame of a clothes 
horse, for instance, cut down a little —-Epwarp Dewson, 
in The Decorator and Furnisher. 


HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 


Floor Surfaces.—There are many ways of treating the | 


floor surfaces of a room, either in part or entirely, so as 
to avoid the necessity of carpeting the whole surface 
The cheapest way is to a say a margin of two or three 
feet wide, al] around the room, in four or five coats of 
dark color, care being taken that the groundwork 
throughout is dark, so that scratches shall not show any 
light color under and that sufficient time is allowed for 
each succeeding coat to dry and harden. Take care that 
the floors are painted before being 
used before paint or stain the surface wil! easily chipand 
become shabby. A square carpet or rug can then be 


pinned down over the centre space, and this can be easily | 


taken up once a week and shaken, and the borders can 
be washed or cleaned every day. 
It is a good plan to have a strip about two inches 


wide on the floor painted the same color as that of the | 
base board; then, if when changing carpets the carpet | 
will not come close to the wall, the little space left will | 


not be so unsightly, nor as noticeable. 


“A charming little morning-room,” says the Art | 


Amateur, “has just been fitted up after the following 
simple scheme. The floor, of Georgia pine, is stained 
red-brown and shellacked. The walls are wainscoted 
to a third of the distance from floor to ceiling with pine, 
shellacked, bringing out a warm golden hue which har 
monizes to perfection with a wall covering of china-blue 
Morris chintz hung from a sma!! brass rod in ratherscanty 
folds. A drugget of India-red covers the centre of the 
floor and book-shelves and over-mantel of pine, shel 


lacked, complete the color-scheme of the pretty room. | 


Furniture made of pine, shellacked, and fitted with loose 
cushions of Merris chintz, is made, after designs from a 
clever young architect, to go with this room 
to the eye as is the result attained, one can hardly trust 
the wear of soft pine in a room designed for family use, 
while the expense of more substantial furniture would 
be little greater. Ash is certainly preferable on the score 
of durability. Well rubbed with oil, it shows a beautiful 


grain, and very lightly stained, a pleasant, warm tone is | 


produced. 


Standing screens painted on colored enameled cloth 
are popular. There are usually four long } 
sometimes four smaller ones fitted in at the base, with a 
small cluster of the same flowers as adorn the panel 
above. This material is extremely easy for rey on. 


It is much used for the splash cloth, fastened to the wall | 


behind a washing stand. Some design is painted on it, 
such as a kingfisher watching for prey among rushes 
over water, or a flight of swallows. The cloth is bound 
round with some binding-gimp of the same color and 
then nailed to the wall. The dimensions are according 
to taste and the size of the washing stand. 


Very pretty little brackets are made of Japanese 
fans by the simple addition of a little shelf, supported 
=n strips of narrow wood. This shelf can be either 
of cardboard or of thin wood, covered with any kind of 
fancy paper. 


A very effective mantel finish can be made by 
fixing a rod and drapery from the lower part of the 
frieze and lettin 


th 
above the mantel. The drapery should fall for some 


distance below the mantel-board, and by the addition | 


of a fringe on the edge and then festooning the hanging 
in some graceful way about the mantel, a pretty combi- 
nation of drop and Yambrequin is made. In addition 
to its graceful appearance, it affords a background for 

ictures, plaques, or statuettes. An addition is some- 

mes made by placing a mirror behind the centre of the 
hanging and parting the Geapery in the middle in such 
& way as to show a glimpse of it. 


panels, making a | 


sized, for if the size is | 


Attractive | 


vanels, and | 


e drapery cover the whole piece | 
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| 

| Avery pretty design for a tea cosey is that of the 
| tea-plant with flowering blossom, which can be worked 
|in crewels upon one side of the cosey, while upon the 
— u teacup and saucer in Japanese pattern look very 
we 


In small bedrooms a draped dressing-table and 
glass are very pretty; in largerones the bureau and glass 
| are so universal that one rarely sees the transparent 
| muslin over brightly tinted paper-muslin, which is at 

once 80 effective and so pretty. Yet, for those who study 
decorative effects, there is really nothing that will repay 
them better. If, in addition, a drapery is arranged over 
the looking-glass and tied back with bright ribbons, the 
whole room will look the brighter and the prettier for it. 


Searfs to throw over the end of a sofa or lounge 
are very easily made by taking a breadth of cross-striped 
stuff and simply sewing a fringe on the ends. 


Chenille is a very valuable agent in the decoration 
of the handsome materials that are now seen on every 
hand. It combines well with appliqué designs and 
looks extremely well at a distance. Silk chenille is used 
for the raised round ornaments, which correspond in 
decoration to the polka dots in fashionable dress fabrics 


Window curtains for the lower half of windows 
can be made of fine, thin muslin painted in water colors. 
The effect of these transparencies are extremely pretty 
and graceful, and a great improvement where the view 
outside is unpleasant. 

Very handsome effects are obtained by the use of 
appliqué designs upon chair covers. These designs 
can be bought all ready for use, either in raised French 
embroidery or in Eastern work, and can be easily placed 


upon the back or seat of a chair which may be a little 
worn. 


An inexpensive portiere can be made of almost any 
mixed woolen goods by inlaying a diagonal piece of 
} deep-toned plush, velvet, or cloth upon the centre, and 

having a border of the same arranged in points at the 

top and bottom. The centre and borders can be put on 
with ordinary stitching, and a narrow braid carried over 
the edges will add very much to the effect 


Designs in crewel are worked upon crash or linen 
| and inserted behind the open-work panel of an upright 
| piano. Piano-scarfs, to lay upon the top of the instru- 
ment, can be very easily made in muslin. Stitch on a 
design in colors at either end 


Sofa cushions are very handsome if covered in plush 
and decorated with the appliqué designs referred to 
above. If small, fancy designs are chosen, they look 
best when arranged as if scattered upon the surface of 
the material. The effect of the old-fashioned *‘ powder 
ing” is given by this means 


A novelty, in the form of decorated clothes-pins, 
was lately seen at the Philadelphia Exchange for 
Woman's Art Work, 1123 Arch Street. A small size of 
the old-fashioned wooden clothes-pin is used. This is 
first covered with a ground of paint, bright or dark 
according to taste, and then adorned with a delicate 
spray of leaves and flowers. One with a Nile-green 
ground was decorated with a miniature garland of dark 
holly leaves and scarlet berries. Another, with a pale- 
pink ground, was further beautified by the tiny blossoms 
of the blue forget-me-not. These decorated clothes-pins 
are used as napkin holders. and, to say the least, are 
somewhat of a relief from the monotonous ring, espe- 
cially when the latter is a poor imitation of something 
| which it is not. By painting a set of wooden pins, 
almost any lady can add something to the beauty of her 
own table if she finds such addition desirable. With 
dainty fringed a the effect of these simple orna- 
ments is very good. The napkin should be folded in a 
triangular form, so that two fringed edges will be out- 
ward. Push the third or plafn edge back into the fork of 
the pin. The whole appearance then is that of a white 
or variegated three-cornered fan, with a gay, flowered 
handle. With the napkins and holders around a table 
all different, this fashion, simple as it appears, will be 
found to suggest many possibilities in the way of decora- 
tion, 


| Handsome table-cloths are now made of jute ve- 
| lours, whigh is of wide breadth and can be bought of the 
| proper size in squares, to be made up at home by the 
| addition of a bordering of deeper colored cloth, and 
finished off with tassels. In some cases a centre-piece of 


different material is appliquéd on. 
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Art Decdlework. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Children’s Fi .—We give in this number two 
little figures, to worked either with silk, cotton, or 
crewels in outline-stitch. They may be embroidered on 
any materia! and for a variety of purposes, but they are 
best adapted for children’s bibs or school-bags. Designs 
stamped for 20 cents. 


Splasher.—The first full-page design given in this 
number is intended for a splasher, or wall-protector. It 
is simple and very easily worked in outline-stitch, and 
when finished makes a very pretty picture. Fine crash 
is the best material to use for this splasher, but linen or 
muslin answer very well, although they will not stand 
such frequent washin Silk, crewel, orindelible mark- 
ing cotton may be used to work the splasher, but we have 
found from experience that cotton is altogether the most 
satisfactory. We can furnish this design, which is 26x14 
inches, stamped on crash, fer $1.50; linen, $1.75; muslin, 
$1.25. These prices include materials for working. On 
paper the design will cost 75 cents. 


Wild Roses.—The numberless uses to which this 
spray can be applied will suggest themselves at once to 
any one. Tidies, baby blankets, pillow shams, and sofa- 
pillows area few. Among the many, cloth, satin, linen, 
crash, plush, ete,, are the materials mostly used, Either 
outline, satin, or crewel stitch can be employed in work 
ing. If embroidered in crewels the rose-petals should 
be done in shaded pink, the centres yellow, and the 
leaves shaded olive and myrtle greens, This design, on 
either the fabric or paper, would cost 40 cents. Size of 
design, 18x10 inches, 
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BREAKFAST OVERALL. 


MATERIALS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK. 


ATERIALS that may be worked upon are so numer- 

ous and varied that it hardly seems like e 

tion to say that almost any material may be embrol- 
dered upon—from linen, serge, etc., to the richest satin 
and velvet. Toweling of a loose texture is a capital 
material to begin upon. It is not difficult to work, and 
as it is very cheap the matter is not very great if it gets 
spoiled in the first attempt. Children should also be given 
it to learn upon. It makes very good tidies, table and 
toilet mats, doilies, ete. 


Crash is as much used as oy material for crewel- 
work and is very useful for small items, such as mats, 
ete., though we should certainly not recommend it for 
curtains or portiéres 

Pretty tea-cloths may be made from white linen. 
This can be obtained of a very good width, and looks 
really well, especially if the design be a close one and not 
too small, Extra fine linen is frequently used for colored 
silk embroidery and looks well if nearly the whole sur 
face has to be covered. 

Twilled linen, which is very stout in make, is mach 
used for borderings. The width of this material is so nar- 
row that this is about the only use it may be put to. 


Cotton materials, such as unbleached sheeting, 
muslin, twill cotton, ete., are much used for embroidery. 
Children’s dresses of unbleached sheeting have a ve 
good appearance when worked with crewel wool, an 
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WILD ROSES. 





ART NEEDLEWORK. 


are strong and useful, with the additional merits of 
cheapness and washing well 
Muslin—always a pretty material—looks charming 


when embroidered with silk or crewels, Scarves, aprons 
fichus, etc., of this material make elegant little additions 
to our toilet and only need a minimum of skill and in 
dustry to effect. India muslin, if worked in gold and 
floss silk, Jooks quite Orlental, and could not be pur- 
chased for a light sum 


Twill cotton js a very strong material and mostly used 
for covering furniture, This may be obtained in several 
shades. When a suite of furniture is faded orin any way 
dilapidated and unsightly, it is possible to renovate it 
by covering the chairs, lounges, ottomans, etc., with this 
material well worked with crewels, while the curtains 
hangings, and portiére should match in pattern 


Among the woolen materials serges, cloths, merinos 
and cashmere take a prominent part. These may all be 
obtained in a charming diversity of shades and colors 
and may be worked either in silks or crewels 


Serge is a capital foundation forembroidery, The sur 
face takes the work well and shows it to its fullest advan 
tage. Cloth can also be used for the same purpose, 
though In this the rougher pile is a rather better founda 
tion than the more glossy smooth surface of the finer 


cloths, It frequently happens that the harsher materials 
are better to work upon than the thicker, softer stuffs 
Every kind of silk may be embroidered, from the 


thinnest sarcenet to the ric hest gros-grain silk 


Of all materials used for embroidery there is none to 
be compared with satin for beauty and softness, The 
shimmering light upon its surface softens the harshest 
shades and harmonizes the most opposite colors. We 
should strongly recommend ladies to patronize it freely 


Blue is not, as a rule,a satisfactory color to use as a 


foundation for embroidery ; it is too harsh and cold; but | 


in satin and serge any color may be used, as the play of 
light and shade on the surface of the one and the hairy 
ribbed surface of the other carry off the usually crude 
effect caused by a large expanse of blue 


Velvet is a good deal used for crewel-work, both in 
cotton and silk 
a good foundation for erewel-work, and well adapted for 
mantel-hangings and portiéres 


Washing Crewe! Embroidery.—There have been 
several disputes as to whether the present crewel-work 
washes well. This is hardly a safe thing either to vouch 
for or deny, as so much Capen upon the carefulness or 
otherwise of the washer. No soap or soda must be used 
A litle bran should be placed in warm water and the 
work left to soak. Press the material every now and 
then, but it will not bear rubbing. When soaked long 
enough to render it clean, do not wring it, but after 
shaking it, so as to rid it of as much superfluous water as 
pou, hang it to partly dry; then either finish it by 
1anging it on a frame to finish, or iron it. Sometimes a 
little ox-gall is used as a preventive against the colors 
running. Ifthe wool used be good and al! these precau 
tions strictly adhered to, there is no reason whatever why 
the washing of crewel-work should not be entirely satis 
factory. 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 


Searf Table-covers.-—This is of felt, a material now 
somewhat scorned by high art embroiderers, The scarf 
is of olive felt, and the ends of dark-red felt, which is 
also carried as a border about the centre, The design 
is the carnation, a single blossom in each spray. The 
flowers are placed in stiff single sprays on the lower 
edge of the end, which, by the way, is not more than 
six inches deep. Other sprays are added above 
straggle—no other word expresses it 
and over on the side border, making the whole decora 
tion at least a foot deep. The flowers are done in crim 
son crewel in Kensington stitch, the foliage in the same 
stitch in olives 


The stem or outline stitch has lost nothing In 
favor, Generally it is used with other stitches. In por 
tiéres and large pieces, where it is used boldly, it is 


mingled with a loose button-hole stitch, which describes 
the larger figures. Such is a portiére of cream satine 
whose design is worked in a dull, light red—the orna 
ment being large whorls and convengional vines 

very commendable use of outline-stitch is in {rregular 


There is aribbed velveteen which makes | 


| embroidery, and worke« 


and | 


up on to the olive | , : 
| is covered with lace, but is oftener left entirely plain, 


| 
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lines, making a network over the surface of thestuff. A 
pongee mante! lambrequin has such treatment in brown 
silks, running about a large, seroll-like ornament in 
brown, The color is introduced in a sort of daisy-like 
figures contained in a circle, the upper one being of 
pale-blue silk, the other, placed a little lower as flowers 
on a vine, Of pale pink. These are done in fine Ken 
sington stitches 

These irregular lines in outline-stitch are admirable 
in gold thread. A square of blue plush, intended for a 
table-cover, is thus traversed with gold thread, except 
where large disks are button-holed with blue crewels of 
different tints, These disks are in groups of one, two, 
and three, and each contains some figure in outline- 
stitch. This is generally a flower, and, in this case, is 
the dogwood-blossom in different positions 


The toilet sets in outiine-stitch are very attractive 
These are on a sortof linen grenadine, which has its 
borders hemstitched. The centre is then covered with 
linesin dull red silks, interspersed with small disks, which 
are covered with carning Sitting-room table-cloths 
exposed to constant use are of firm, white linen, covered 
over with a loose sort of vine-like ornament. Thestems 
and leaves are done in olive and brown crewels, and the 
flowers are conventionalized daisy-petaled blossoms in 
Kensington stitch, in blue, red, and yellow The border 
of such a cloth is dull-red satine. The design is very 
odd and does not easily its charm 


Ome 


A pongee work-bag has a Chinese fret all over it 
done over and over in deep, red silk, and leaving dia 
mond-shaped spaces. In these are small oval clusters of 
leaves in satin stitch of the same tint. On each edge ts 
a border, two inches wide, of deep-red velvet 


A new design for linen doilies is a circle in the centre 
filled with curving and intertwining lines in over-and 
over stitch of different colored silks 


Combinations of pink and olive are considered 
the most desirable this season, A beautiful example is 
a large straight-backed rocking-chair covered with olive 
plush on which wild roses and follage are embroidered 
in silks. The tints of these are carefully chosen and 
blend from the light pinks of the roses through red and 
browns in the follage into the olive plush 


For the frame of a small hanging mirror sapphire 
plush is used. A scroll pattern of silk braid of any con- 
trasting hue is disposed upon it, and then embroidered 
over in point russe with various bright-colored silks, 
mingled with touches of gold thread. A heavy cord of 
silk and gold finishes the frame 


Chatelaine bags are too useful to be allowed te go 
out of fashion. The tendency this season is to avoid 
floral sprays in decorating them, and to adopt nonde- 
script Eastern designs, heavily wrought in silk to stand 
out in relief from a plush surface. Gold and silver 
thread and bullion play a prominent part in these bags 
and when mounted with appropriately handsome clasps 
they may be made to reach a sufficiently extravagant 
value to satisfy the demand of even an American 

A charming method of embroidering a chatelaine bag 
is to use thesmall gold spraysemployed for ecclesiastical 
ina hand frame. These sprays 
are transferred to a plush or velvet ground and sewed 
down with small stitches, A lining of yellow satin and 
clasps of dull gold will complete such a bag, which 
might be either in dark blue or claret-colored plush 


DECORATED FANS. 


UNIQUE fancy is to decorate large palm-leaf fans 
A with bunches of natural flowers. The flowers are 
4 arranged in clusters upon one flat side of the fan, and 
held in place by bandsand loopsof satin ribbon. Similar 
ribbons are twined and knotted about the handle. The 
paim-leaf fan used is sometimes of the largest, coarsest 
variety, its office being simply to act as a sort of basket 
for the flowers. Occasionally the other side of the fan 


This pretty fashion grew out of a rebellion against the 
monotonous, conventional forms of bouquets, and gen 
tlemen now frequently send flowers to ladies arranged 
in thisnovel style. It is fair to predict that, as spring and 
summer advance, it will be fashionable to decorate fans 
with wild flowers, just as mountain-hats were last sea 
son. We note this as showing that more and more La 
Mode governs herself by true principles of art, sense, and 
beauty, e@en in little things. Perhaps, before long, fans 
so decorated with artificial flowers better, pressed 
ferns and autumn leaves be favorite wall orna 
ments. 


fi or 


will 
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Fashion Department, 


FASHION NOTES. 


RECENT Paris correspondentsays thatembreidery 
A is destined to wield sovereign rule next summer. 
It will assume a thousand forms, and from the 
simple linen dress trimmed with bands, embroidered in 
the English fashion, to the trimmings of the elegant 
full-dress evening toilettes, everything will be embroid- 
ered. There are charming embroideries in silk of pale 
mixed colors on écru linen or silk muslin, light designs 
or large flowers embroidered on silk, very rich embroide- 
ries on étamine threaded with gold, and a whole series 
of embroideries in beads and jet. Some costumes have 
tabliers or side panels that are a veritable cloth of jet, 
not a thread of the fabric being visible and showing 
nothing but a mass of beads combined so as to form 
varied designs. These beaded stuffs are combined with 
black satin, white brocade, or even tulle. 


Passamenteries are now composed entirely of beads, 
very little silk, in the form of fringes or headings, being 
seen. 

A heavy fringe for the front of an overskirt has net- 
work and pendents composed all of beads. When silk 
is used with jet it generally appears in the form of heavy 
velvet-chenille. 


Jerseys seem now at the height of their popularity, 
and promise to remain so throughout the summer. The 

ainer ones, in all colors, will accommodate themselves 

any variety of skirts an@ occasions. It is considered 
quite in good taste to wear a Jersey perfectly untrimmed 
as it is imported, but modistes have found a number of 
ways in which to ornament these favorite waists. One 
way is to cut the hem into points or tabs and bind them. 
Another is to border the Jersey with a simple pattern in 
braiding all around. And still another, and perhaps the 
best, is to attach to the back a sash or large, flowing bow 
of satin ribbon. This may be of any color to match any 
costume. It will be no uncommon thing through the 
coming summer to see a black Jersey worn with white 
eambric skirts and decorated with a sash of pink, blue, 
or cardinal, changed as often as the wearer desires 


More expensive Jerseys will be of silk, woven like 
the woolen ones in a webbing resembling the textures of 
stockings. These will be in all the fancy evening shades. 
Some will be powdered all over with black, white, or 
_— beads, a bead in every mesh of the webbing. 

ers will have embroidered upon them distinct designs 
or conventional flowers in jet. 


Jersey waists, so called, imitate the real Jersey in its 
simplicity of outline and perfection of fit. Some of these 
are made up of bands of embroidery so joined that 
seams proper are avoided, the garment being shaped by 
tapering the pieces of embroi ery themselves. 


Jersey cloth is a new material, similar to the Jersey 
fabric in its fine, stocking-like network—in fact, it is 
often called stockingette. It is used for making up 
- om jackets and redingotes intended to take the place 
of heavier coats. Like the Jerseys themselves, it may be 
had in all colors. 


A Silk Foundation Skirt.—This is of light, inexpen- 
sive silk, and is made up in the form of deep flounce, 
plaited or gathered, and is attached to the foundation- 
skirt proper, which is cety of chintz, just below the 
bouffant drapery about the hips. This silk skirt falls to 
the foot, and may either appear beneath the overskirt 
draperies or be further furnished, even concealed, by 
trimmings about the hem. This demi-skirt is not in- 
tended for part of the visible costume so much as for a 
useful adjunct in adding to the effect of the draperies 
over it, forming a better stiffener than crinoline or some 
other materials used fora similar purpose. It is always 
of a different color from the rest of the costume, as often 
red as anything else. Such skirts are seen in many of 
the newest dresses without regard to the material, even 
in the most stylish sateens and cambrics, evidently 
without regard as to how these cotton fabrics are to be 
done up. 


Sleeves are now generally made with a puff high 
above the shoulder and fitting closely to the arm below. 
These puifed sleeves are seen in coats, even in those 
otherwise plain, as well asin dresses. Thesleeves lately 
worn, which consisted of a number of quaint puffs, ex- 
tending the whole length of the arm, are now only 


pene in very dressy costumes not intended for the 
street. Some of these puffs are composed of circular 
bands of embroidery. In very handsome black dresses 
of silk, velvet, brocade, or satin the entire sleeve is some- 
times made of black lace or tulle, plain or brocade, 
either shaped as a simple coat-sleeve or drawn into 
puffs by drawing-strings of narrow ribbon. Similar 
transparent sleeves of white lace, tulle, or open em- 
broidery are also shown in handsome white costumes. 


A new overskirt is known as the cook’s apron. It 
forms a square across the frontand side breadths and 
has various arrangements for looping the back, such as 
bouffant drapery caught high on the sides or sash ends, 
Sometimes the entire back is dispensed with and the 
back breadth of the underskirt covered with flounces, 
The front of this overskirt has two square corners and 
three sides of a square, edged with a plain hem and 
bordered with rows of velvet, embroidery, braiding, orif 
made up in goods having a fancy border, the trimming 
80 rovided. This mode! is suitable for either light 
cashmere or wash-goods. When of the latter, the trim- 
vg may be Hamburg embroidery or inexpensive 
ace, 


A new trimming for the bottom of skirts consists of 
three rows of fine knife-plaitings, each of about a finger’s 
depth. These are laid one alove the other, so that of 
the two lower ones only about an inch is seen. The 
third is stitched to the dress-skirt an inch from the upper 
border of the plaiting, which thus forms a heading for 
this row and also for the three rows grouped together. 


Cashmere sults are sometimes made up with the addi- 
tion of a little shoulder-cape composed of fine plaits, 
above which rises a pretty standing-collarofvelvet. The 
cape is completed by a velvet bow, with a profusion of 
= ing loops and ends arranged upon one side of the 
throat. 


The newest fancy in neckwear is for fastening the 
collar orruche with a large bunch of double-faced ribbon 
about an inch wide, having many flowing loops. The 
favorite combination in such ribbon-bows seems to be at 
present black and yellow. 


The Empress bonnet hasa high point in front, which 
has been caricatured and at the same time accurately 
described as a Gothicarch. The point of the arch is 
about three inches above the part in the hair, and the 
intervening space is empty, except for the “hangs” of 
the wearer and the white crepe-lisse ruche outlining the 
rim of the bonnet. 


The fancy continues for pretty little toques or tur- 
bans, made simply of twisted silk of one color and 
trimmed with a bunch of ostrich tips or pompons of 
the same shade as the silk. Such bonnets may or may 
a be finished by a crepe-lisse ruching around the 
ront. 


Decidedly novel bonnets are made entirely of 
flowers. A small bonnet-frame may be complete) 
covered with daisies or dandelions or gay leaves, need- 
ing no other trimming, unless the wearer prefer to add 
strings. A Paris bonnet is composed of green moss, with a 
spray of flowers on the side. Another model is of blocks 
of straw, into which isto be placed a silk or velvet lining. 
Sometimes this straw is gilded, and the bonnet is then 
trimmed with gold lace in addition to the usual garniture 
of flowers and feathers. 

Last winter’s bonnets were noticeable by the prevalence 
of pink and garnet, or several shades of and pink 
upon one bat. This strange fancy retains popularity. 
Probably the popular hat or bonnet worn Soles the 
coming season will be one of pink straw, trimmed 
with garnet velvet and bunches of red and pink 
plumes. 


Long, tan-colored gloves will be worn again. The 
pig-skim mousquetaires are generally considered 
more serviceable forevery-day wearthan kid. The dress- 
glove at present is one of cream or écru undressed kid, 
gant de Suede, White kid gloves are not now worn, except 
upon the most ceremonious of full-dress occasions, All 
gloves are very long. often wrinkled at the wrist, 

Anentirely new glove isa long one of silk, woven like 
the finest silk stockings. It is in all the new shades of 
Ley aoe. and from a distance the difference can scarcely 

told. 
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are again popular. This time, however, they are usually 
of white net, dotted with black—black net, either 
plain or dotted, being seen comparatively seldom 


The newest style in hair-dressing is known as the 
Langtry. The front hair is cut short, in irregular lengths, 
to the middle of the head, or to a line drawn from ear to 
ear over the top of the head. This front hair is then 
loosely curled or frizzed, while the back is gathered in a 
low coil at the nape of the neck and fastened with a sil- 
ver or tortoise-she!l ornament. Another style is inele 
gantly known as “doughnuts.” The hair is combed 
high and gathered near the top of the head, except that 
sufficient is left for bangs in front and for a short fringe 


Dotes and 


A Curious Story about a Welsh Settle- 
ment in this Country in the Year 1170. 


N. Y., he related the following curious tradition 
which exists among the Welsh: 

In 1170 two brothers, David and Medoc, quarreled for 
the throne. The younger, Medoc, becoming disgusted 
gave up the struggle, and fitting out_a ship sailed west 
The next year he returned, said he had discovered a 
fruitful country, and called upon his friends to follow 
He had no difficulty in filling ten ships with men 


i a lecture delivered by Mr. James Wood, of Albany 


him, 
women, and children 
w the Welsh story, were never heard of again. 


that it seems confirmed by evidence found upon this side 
of the ocean 

In 1670, five hundred years after Prince Medoc left 
Wales, a Welsh minister named Morgan was sent from 
New York to North Carolina to preach to some Welsh 
people who had settled there. He remained with them 
some time. One day he wandered too far beyond the 
outskirts of the settlement and was captured by In 
dians, They took him many miles inland, and prepared 
to burn him at the stake. The fagots were piled around 
him and his fate seemed sealed. Suddenly he exclaimed 
in Welsh, “ Have | come so far to die like a dog at last?” 
To his surprise, the Indian Chiefsprung forward, loosed 
his bonds, and embraced him, crying in Welsh, “ No, not 
if you speak that language!"’ Henceforth he was the 
honored guest of the tribe 

Morgan’s surprise deepened when the principal mem 
bers of this Indian tribe gathered around him and began 
to converse with him in Welsh. He preached to them, 
and they understood him. But what amazed him most 
was to discover that they had a manuscript copy of the 
Bible in the Welsh language 

Morgan relates this story in a letter sent to friends in 
Wales. This letter is well authenticated, but it is the 
only evidence that we have in the matter, So far as we 
are aware, nothing more was ever heard of this Indian 
tribe who spoke Welsh and had a Welsh Bible. 

But, about fifteen or twenty years later, an exploring 
party returning from beyond the Mississippi River relate 
among other wonders, that they have found a tribe of 
Indians who speak the Welsh language. They, too, have 
a manuscript copy of the Welsh Bible. None of their 
number can read it, and they keep it as a mysterious 
treasure, carefully rolled up in the skins of animals 

And, fifteen or twenty years later still, another explor 
ing party brings us back strange news from the Red 
River of the North. They have found there a singular 
people, with red hair and blueeyes. These people speak 
the Welsh language ° 

Lastly, Catlin speaks of a tribe of white Indians dwelling 


They sailed away, and, according | 
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COMMENTS. 








of curls upon the neck. The bulk of the hair is then di- 
vided and twisted into two little tight coils, side by side, 
looking indeed very much like old-fashioned ginger- 
cakes. This coiffure may be finished by a ribbon bow, a 
jet or silver ornament, a tortoise-shell hairpin, or a fancy 
comb. The French twist, with puffs above it, never 
entirely out of fashion, is restored to favor. Sometimes 
the “ doughnuts” are arranged on the top of the French 
twist, which then takes the place of the curls at the neck® 
As a rule, the hair is more untidy-looking than ever 

The bangs are more startling and more ambitious. The 
bang-net is less used than formerly, so that all the short 
hair in front, like the wind, “‘ bloweth where it listeth.” 
By this arrangement it is called more natural-looking 


Bomments. 


have fair hair 
mixed 


ent from the tribes around them, Some 
and blue eyes, and their language 
with a great number of Welsh words, 
says Mr. Wood, “here we have five independ- 
They are so 


is strangely 


“ Now.’ 
ent accounts, which seem to tell one story 
strange that historians don't know what to do with them. 
But if Indians on the American continent can speak the 
Welsh language, they must have been taught at some 
tin if there are manuscript copies of the Welsh Bible 
here, they must have come here somehow. And you can 


Cc. 





put the facts together as you please.’ 

Another curious fact was stated by the lecturer. In 
speaking of the discoveries of John Cabot, he said in 
substance 


Here is a strange thing. John Cabot reached the shores 


1 


Chis would not be worth much as history were it not | &f Newfoundland in 1497, only five years after Columbus 
a | set sail 


He found that the Indians were in possession of 
a great number of French words, and could understand 
him when he spoke to them in thatlanguage. They knew 
the French terms for codfish and Ashing. He soon learned 
that the Breton fishermen from the rock-bound coast of 
Northern France were in the habit of coming to these 
bleak American shores in their little fishing-smacks and 
catching the cod with which these waters abounded. 
Remember, this was only five years after the time otf 
Columbus. If these fearless fishermen, in their frail ves 
sels, had been traveling backward and forward acrossthe 
ocean long enough to teach the Indians a good part of 
their language, who knows whether or not they saw the 
continent of America even before Columbus did” 


Protective Mimicry in Insects. 


curious instance, which came under his observa 

tion, of that singular ability found in certain in 
sects to assume the color peculiar to any object upon 
which they may be resting, in order to conceal them- 
selves from natural enemies: 


\ CORRESPONDENT of Nature gives the following 


“While in Japan, a messmate brought on board, in 
an ordinary pot, a beautiful trained shrub with a leaf 
much resembling that of an orange It was placed on 
the ward-room table, where we all sat. The steward 
removed it from the table to the top of an harmonium 
at least three times a day, and I watered it when required, 
and often examined and admired it. In about eight or 
ten days it began to show signs of failing, and, thinking 
it might be infected with a spider or green fly, I exam- 
ined it carefully, and in doing so I disturbed a large, 
green, smooth-skinned caterpillar. Like all animals on 
board ship, he soon became a great favorite, and we often 
asked strangers to pointhim out, and in no case did they 
succeed. 

“He always lay along the edge of the leaf, with his 
head to the point, and eat at each bite exactly the breadth 
necessary to preserve the contour of the leaf as far as 
possible. When he reached the point, by a few sharp con 
vulsions he returned to the stem and began another row 


| When he had finished one half of the leaf lie began the 


along the upper courses of the Missouri. They are differ- | other, and when nothing but the centre rib of the leaf 
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was left he eat backward along the stem. He was the 
most economical feeder 1 eversaw. Only a very little bit 
of the centre rib of the leaf was bitten off and fell to tne 
ground, and the hard stem of the leaf was left. 

“T soon observed that he could assume the exact shade 
of the leaf he was feeding on, and I frequently shifted 
him and watched the process. 

“In due time he assumed the chrysalis form ; he partly 

suspended, ey glued, himself to the stem of the plant, 
and it was very difficult to detect him, but not nearly so 
difficult as in the caterpillar state. 
PY’ He remained a very short time in the pupa, and one 
bod I was called by a messmate, who informed me that 
*My beastly bug had hatched out,’ and at first I thought 
this was the case, as a beautiful black and gold butterfly 
was expanding his wings and legs on the table and soon 
took wing, but was captured. 

“T went to observe how he had broken out of the 
sheath and was astonished to find that my chrysalis was 
safe and sound ; the butterfly we had certainly did not 
come from it. Then where hia itcome from? We were 
still in Yokohama harbor and it was a common occur- 
rence that insects flew off to the ships. But how did a 
butterfly in the state I saw this one get on the ward-room 
table? I came to the conclusion that the pupa had been 
attached to the plant or pot; I did not anticipate what 
took place. Ina few days another butterfly, to all appear- 
ance the brother of the first one, was seen (but not by 
me) to emerge from the chrysalis we had at first observed, 
and I have no doubt the first insect had eluded all our 
prying and that there were two caterpillars all the time 
on the plant.” 


In a former number of the same paper, the Duke of 
Argyll relates a still more surprising instance of the 
“ protective mimicry” displayed by insects. A butterfly, 
attracted by some scarlet geraniums and bignonias near 
which he was sitting, darted suddenly downward, and 
after a little hovering settled on the bare ground under 
ageranium plant: 


I then saw that it was a very handsome species, with 
an elaborate pattern of light and dark chocolate browns. 
But the margins of the wings, which were deeply waved 
or dentated, had a lustrous yellow color, like a brilliant 
gieam of light. In this position the moth was a con- 
spicuous object. After resting for a few seconds, appar- 
ently enjoying the sun, it seemed to notice some move- 
ment which gaveitalarm, Itthen turnedslightly round, 

ave a violent jerk to its wings, and instantly became 
nvisible. If it had subsided into a hole in the ground, 
it could not have more completely disappeared. As, 
however, my eyes were fixed upon the spot, I soon came 
to observe that all the interstices among the little clods 
around it were full of withered and crumbled leaves of 
a deep blackish brown. I then further noticed that the 
spot where the moth had sat was apparently occupied ry 
one of these, and it flashed upon me in a moment that 
had before me one of the great wonders and one of the 
great mysteries of nature. There are some forms of 
mimicry which are wholly independent of the animals 
themselves, bi are made of the color and of the 
shape which are like those of the surrounding objects of 
their habitat. They have nothing to do except to sit 
still, or perhaps to crouch. But there are some other 
forms of mimicry in which the completeness of the de- 
ception depends on some co-operation of the animal's 
own will. This was oneofthese. Thesplendid margins 
of the fore-wings, with the peculiar shape and their 
shining-color, had to be concealed, and so, by an effort 
which evidently required the exertion of special mus- 
cles, these margins were folded down—covered up—and 
hidden out of sight. The remainder of the wings were 
so crumpled up that they imitated exactly the dried and 
withered leaves around. 

“ Knowing the implicit confidence in the effectiveness 
of this kind of concealment, which is instinctive in all 
creatures furnished with the necessary apparatus, I pro- 
ceded to try and test this very curious eyo on 
accompaniment of the physical machinery. I advanced 
in the full sunlight close up to the moth—so close that I 
could see the prominent ‘beaded eyes’ with the watchful 
look and the roughened outlines of the thorax, which 
served to complete the illusion. So perfect was the 
deception that I really could not feel confident that the 
black spot I was examining was what I believed it 
to be. Only one little circumstance reassured me. 
There was some hole or interstice in the outer covering 
through which one spot of the inner brilliant margin 
could be seen shining like a star. Certain, now, as to 
the identity of the moth, I advanced still nearer, and 
finally I found thatit was not till the 7 of the stick 
was used to move and shake the earth on which it lay 
that the creature could believe that it was in danger 








Then, in an instant the crumpled leaf became a living 
moth, with powers of flight which would have defied 
capture.” 


Curious Cases of Ignition. 


curious case of ignition. It willatonce suggest the 

true cause of many fires, the origin of which has 
been a mystery. “One fine morning recently, as two 
ladies were standing together in the drawing-room of a 
house in this neighborhood, smoke was observed to rise 
from the dress of one of them. This was found to be 
due to ignition by the solar rays focused on her dress by 
the lens of a graphoscope which stood on the table. 
Similar cases of accidental concentration of the sun's 
rays have, | am aware, been recorded. It would be inter 
esting to know whether any serious fires have thus origi 
nated. One can easily imagine circumstances which 
would favor such results from a simple cause.” 

Another correspondent, referring to the above, says 
“T went once at sunrise (at Kishnagar, Bengal) into my 
coachhouse, which opened east, I saw smoke ascending 
from the tops of the two carriage-lamps. Ijumped hastily 
to the conclusion that my syce (groom) had been using 
the carriage-candles illegitimately and taxed him, His 
defense obliged me to examife closer and to see that the 
two wicks had been ignited to smouldering point by the 
horizontal rays of the sun condensed by the parabolic 
reflectors at the backs of the lamps. A notable enough 
example of Indian heat, was it not?” 

Another writes, in confirmation of the danger of igni- 
tion from convex glass: “‘ When driving along the Beau- 
maris Road on Tuesday last at half-past three, I observed 
smoke issuing from the top of one of the carriage-lamps. 
I stopped to examine the cause and found that the 
reflector had concentrated the sun's rays on the wick of 
the candle-lamp and caused it to smoulder.” 


\ CORRESPONDENT of Nature gives the following 


The Rajah’s Bedstead. 


[seis ison view in Paris at the present time, says the 





St. James Gazette, a bed of rare and singular’con- 

struction, which has been made to the order of an 
Indian prince and is about to be sent out to him. The 
bedstead, which is of satinwood, with large plates of 
silver repousse work, is very beautifully carved and has 
cost upward of $12,000. The most original part of this 
bed is the mattress, which has been fitted up as a musical 
box, so that directly any one lies down it plays tunes 
selected from Gounod’s operas. 

At the four corners of the bed are four statues, repre- 
senting young girls of Greek, Spanish, Italian, and 
French nationality, their only ornament being a gold 
snake bracelet twisted round the wrist which holds the 
fan they are waving over the sleeper. By an ingenious 
contrivance of the artist employed to cast these statues, 
the eyes have been made to move, and the realistic 
appearance of these young ladies is heightened by the 
addition of four wigs in four shades of color, supposed 
to be typical of each nation 


A8 AN example of the curious property of plants in 
selecting from a soil only those materials proper for 
their nourishment may be cited the ice-plant, which is 
found abundantly on the Mediterranean coasts. Analysis 
shows that it sucks up from the soil a large quantity of 
soda, potash, and other alkaline salts; indeed, it may be 
said that the plant represents a sdlution of alkaline salts 
held together by a vegetable tissue only weighing two 
per cent. of its mass. It is suggested that this plant 
might be useful if made to grow on unproductive soils 
where such salts are in excess, thereby rendering the 
ground suitable for ordinary cultivation. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


A Doctor’s Hint to Workingmen. 


ral supply of drink in hot weather—especially in | 


|": E following suggestions for those who need a libe 


the case of harvesters, day laborers, bal! players 
cricketers, etc.—are worthy of attention 
“When you have any heavy work to do, do not take 
either beer, cider, or spirits 
oatmeal and water, with a little sugar. 
are a quarter of a pound of oatmeal to two or three 
quarts of water, according to the heat of the day and 
your work and thirst; 
an ounce oran ounce and a half of brown sugar added. If 
you find itthicker than you like add three quarts of water 


Before you drink it, shake up the oatmeal! well through | 


the liquid. In summer drink this cold; in winter, hot 
You will find it not only quenches thirst, but will give 
you more strength and endurance than any other drink 


if you cannot boil it, you can take a little oatmeal mixed | 
sugar, but this is not so good; | 


with cold water an 


always boil it if you can. If at any time you have to 


make a very long day, as in harvest, and cannot stop for | 
meals, increase the oatmeal to half a pound or even | 
three-quarters, and the water to three — if you are | 


likely to be very thirsty. For quenching thirst few 
things are better than weak coffee and a little sugar. One 
ounce of coffee and half an ounce of sugar boiled in two 
quarts of water and cooled is a very thiret-quenching 
drink. Cold tea has the same effect, but neither is so 
supporting as oatmeal.”’ 


>*ublishers’ Department. 


Terms of Subscription for 1883. 


Copy, one year, . ° ° ° . . 82.00 
Copies, ‘ . e e ° e 3.50 
” . e . . . ° 5.00 

. . . . . ° 6.00 

and one to club-getter, 12.00 

20.00 


1 

2 
3 
1 
s 


B® New subscribers for 1883 will receive, free, the November 
and December numbers of 1882. Specimen numbers, 10 cents 

#®- From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion illustra 
tions, with prices of patterns, are given in every number 

#@” Additions to clubs can always be made at the club rate 

elt is not required that all the members of a club be at 
the same post-office 

8a" Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered Letter 


Se Be very careful, in writing, to give your post-office | 


address and also that of your subscribers. Always give Town, 
County, and State 

Bag Subscribers who wish a change of address must give notice as 
early as practicable after receipt of a number 
before the tenth of the succeeding month, aa no change 
can be made between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 

@@- Burrericx'’s Parrerns.—We will send any size or kind 


4 Butterick'’s Patterns to any address, post-paid, on receipt of | 


price 


DANGER FROM DRUGS. 


The recent startling exposure in regard to a general 
system of drug-adulterations practiced not only by the 
compounders of patent medicines, but by the prescrip- 
tion druggists, has, as might be supposed, caused wide 


spread alarm and anxiety among a very large class of | 


persons who are suffering from acute or chronic ail 
ments, 


The flower Safety is often plucked from the nettle | 
Crude drugs, | 


Danger, and it may be so in this case 
whether pure or adulterated, when taken into the human 
body, work more or less disorder in its delicate organ- 
isms, The general abandonment of these hurtful sub- 
stances, whether from a rational conviction of their 
—— effects or in fear of getting poisorred through 
wicked adulterations, will be a great gain for the public. 

“But what are we to do?” comes front the sick and 
suffering on all sides, especially from those afflicted with 


By far the best drink is thin | 
The proportions | 


it should be well boiled, and then | 


md in all cases | 


of address | 


DEPARTMENT. 393 


| 

chronic diseases which are steadily growing worse. 
“* The let-alone system will not cure us. We are sick and 
| without help, must continue to grow worse, and in the 
| end die.” 
rhe answer to this half-despairing question, if it were 
indeed the true one, would be hailed with gladness by 
| thousands and tens of thousands who have Tost faith in 
drugs and well nigh in physicians. A new and better 
treatment of disease—a true and rational treatment— 
must be one that does not assault, shock, or weaken the 
depressed, over-sensitive, and exhausted vital organs, 
but help and encourage them to renewed action. It 
must infuse life into the nervous centres, restore to all 
the wonderful and delicate machinery, which has been 
| obstructed by disease, a steadier and more orderly move- 
ment, and so, slowly but surely, set the patient on the 
road to health. 

‘Is there such a treatment?” hundreds who read this 
will eagerly inquire. We answer that there is, as thou- 
| sands who have used it can and do testify in the most 
| positive manner. A shadow of doubt comes over your 
face. You know how wickedly the sick are deceived 
|and plundered by those who make gain of their suffer- 
|ings. If you can fairly examine and weigh evidence 
carefully, the largest opportunity to decide for yourself 
as to the value of this treatment will be afforded. 

Under this new Treatment, which is by inhalation, 
there is no weakening of the tone of the stomach by 
drugs, and no violent assaults upon any nerve or fibre in 
the body, but a gently and subtly penetrating influence, reach- 
ing to the very centre of all the life-forces, and restoring them 
to healthier action. The natural result is that when a pa- 
| tient recovers he is in a far better condition to resist the 

causes which produce disease than the patient who has 
| had the life-forces weakened through drug medication. 
| Asarestorer of vital force, it can be largely shown from 
| the results obtained during the past twelve years that if 
| ts the most efficient agent yet discovered by the medical profea- 
| sion, Its use by overworked business and professional men, 
and by all who suffer from nervous exhaustion and low vi- 
| tality, would save many hundreds of lives every year, and 
give to thousands more the ability to work without the weari- 
ness, exhaustion, and peril which now attend their labors, 

The treatment to which we refer is that known as the 
| Compound Oxygen Treatment. Itis dispensed by Drs. 
| Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadélphia, who 
| will furnish any ——— who write to them with such 
| documentary evidence, and reports of cases and cures, 

as will enable them to judge for themselves as to its 
value as a curative agent. As they make no charge for 
consultation, it will cost nothing to get from them a 
medical opinion in any special case, which may be sub- 
mitted to them personally or by letter. 


Editorial, Washington, D. C., Post, January 16th, 1888. 


No poust the most interesting and unique literary 
production that has ever been published for gratuitous 
distribution has just been issued and is now being pre- 
sented, at the hands of special carriers, to the house- 
holders of Washington oween the covers are to be 

| found original, copyrighted contributions of salient 
humor from the pens of such racy writers as M. Quad, 
Detroit Free Press ; Spoopendyke, of the Brooklyn Eagle ; 
George W. Peck, A. Miner Griswold, Bill Nye, the editors 
of Texas Siftings, * The Danbury News man,” Uncle Remus, 
}as also the humorists of Puck, the Judge, Lowell Citizen, 
| Boston Post, the San Francisco Wasp, and other papers. 
| The illustrations are by the best artists, and the typo- 
| — finish of the entire work discloses the genius 
| aud handiwork, with a novel and surpmsing effect, of the 
famous advertising department of The Charles A. Vogeler 
Company, Baltimore, Md., by whom the pamphlet is 
| issued in the interests of the great pain cure, St. Jacobs 
Oil 

The title of the work is The St. Jacobs Oil Family Calen- 
| dar, 1883-84, and Book of Healthand Humor for the Million, 
| It is issued in connection with testimonials, attractively 
arranged, from distinguished authorities to the value 
and efficacy of the medicine, whose fame is now world- 
wide. 

It is gratifying to note, from an announcement on the 

| last page of the work, an indication of the judgment and 

courage of the young widow of the late Mr. Vogeler in 
retaining her husband's interest and in perpetuating his 
memory by naming the new house after him, and her 
course isto beadmired. Asan evidence of the faith of the 
| best classes in St. Jacobs Oil, it may be stated that Mr. 
| Christian Devries, one of the foremost merchants of Mary- 
| land, head of the old house of Wm. Devries & Co., Presi- 
dent of the Mational Bank of Baltimore, and director of 

the Western Maryland Railroad, has become the leading 

partner in The Charles A. Vogeler Company. Mr. Dev- 
| Ties, like many other prominent men, was himself cured 
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of rheumatism by its use. The remaining partner is 
Mr. H. D. Umbstaetter, whose brilliant talents and rare 
enius as an advertiser in organizing and conducting 

the advertising department ef this house have long since 

psy into an often-pointed-at ——— | ire placed him 
n the front rank of the business world. 

In the larger cities, the book wil! be distributed free 
from house to house,and at other points by druggists. 
Copies may also be had by addressing “ Supply Depart- 
ment,”” The Charles A. Vogeler Company, Baltimore, 
Md., and inclosing a three-cent stamp to pay postage. 


Dr. Henry, the celebrated physician of New York, 
=p: “The use of the Baking Powders of Prof. Horsford 
offers admirable means for the introduction of a valu- 
able element into the system with the food of every-da 
life.” These are the only Baking Powders that are ms | 
approved, and publicly commended by scientific men, 
and their use is almost universal among physicians. 
Dyspeptics can eat bread made from these powders with 
impunity. 


Testep By Time.—For Throat Diseases, Colds, and 
Coughs, Brown’s BRoNncuIAL Trocues have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. Price, 25 cents. 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Department in connection with our Maga- 
gine, through which any one residing at a distance 
from the city may secure the services of a person of 
experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection 
and forwarding by mail or express any articles 
that may be desired, such as ladies? and 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for 
household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 
organs, scientific instruments, etc., etc.), 
art materials, whether for painting, 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 

Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and 
various slyles of embroidery will be selected and for- 
warded. The lady in charge of our **Art at 
Home’ Department will answer all inquiries in 
regard to style or cost of material for any desired 
article. In cases where the materials and appropriate 
designs for ornamental needlework are 
wanted, she will, if the matter is left to her taste and 
experience, select both the design and material. 

Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
a distance fromthe city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, ; 
of good taste and judgment, in the selection | 
of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting 
through this person an advantage in the market which | 
they would hardly be able to obtain if here and shop- | 
ping for themselves. 

In the selection of musical instruments, 
such as pianos, organs, etc., we have obtained 
the services of one of the most experienced, 
skilled, and reliable musiciuns in our 
city, who will give personal attention to the selection 
of any instrument desired. His address will be given 
to purchasers, so that they can correspond with him 
direct and get all needed information in regard to 
the best instruments, prices, etc. This will afford an 








ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


advantage in the selection of pianos and other musical 
instruments not readily obtained, and not only secure 


for purchasers the best articles of the best makers, but 


at the lowest prices at which they can be furnished. 
Five per cent, will be charged on the price 
of goods ordered and supplied. Where the amount 
purchased is below five dollars, twenty-five cents will be 
the commission on each transaction. 
When samples are requested, twenty-five cents 
must be inclosed. If goods are afterward ordered, 


this sum will be deducted from the bill. 

All inquiries from those who desire to make pur- 
chases will be promptly answered. 

All orders must be accompanied by the amount of 
bill, including charge 8. 

Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur- 


chaser’s risk. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answers to |nquiries, 


(H. D. R.)—Pillow-sham design stamped on paper will 
cost 50 cents; on linen, 75 cents a pair. G , stron 
linen, suitable for the purpose, can be bought for : 
cents a yard. It requires about 144 yards for a pair of 
shams. If you wish to work them fn outline stitch it 
will require about one-half dozen skeins of red marking 
cotton, cost 3 cents a skein. 


(F. C.}—-The newest style for trimming dresses is with 
ribbon velvet. A very pretty summer silk is shown in 
blue and white check, trimmed with shirred ruffles 
edged with velvet an inch in width; apron overskirt 
trimmed with three rows of velvet; basque shirred front 
and back, with short loops of velvet round the bottom. 
The silk sells from 75 cents a yard upward; velvet from 
." piece of 10 yards upward, according to the 
width, 


(C. Y. J.)—Can suggest nothing that would look so well 
with “ashes of roses” as brown velvet. If you make an 
entire underskirt of the velvet you could wear it al) 
next winter with a heavy overdress. The velvet like 
sample would cost you $1.75 per yard. Either satin or 
silk would look well with your dress, but nothing would 
be so rich as velvet. 


(E, F. T.)—Very good black silk can be bought for 
$1.50 a yard. Arrasene is sold for 8 cents a skein or 75 
cents a dozen skeins. 


(P. G. C.)—Could buy a dress such as you describe for 
$30.00, Material alone would be $15.00. The price for 
making may seem high, but we have them made in the 
very latest fashion and in the neatest manner. 


(A. G. H.)—We have no miniature sheets to select 
stamping patterns from, but can furnish you with any 
design you may suggest. The lambrequin mentioned 
in “Answers to Inquiries’’ was embroidered on red 
cloth. The fatten was very simple and could be easily 
worked. You will need fringe only to finish it, 


(T. 8, G.)—We can send for a little boy a 
for $7.00, one of not so good a quality for. $5: 
and better for $8.00 or $9.00. 


(L. 8.)—No commission will hereafter be charged for 
buying paper-stamping er or for stamping where 
the material is furnished. On all other purchases the 
commission is 5 per cent., or 25 cents when the amount of 
purchase is under $5.00. 


(H. G. DD) —Jornay jackets are worn more than ever, 
and come in all colors. They can be bought for from 
$4.50 apiece up to $15.00. The lower priced ones fit just 
as well as the more expensive, only they are not quite so 
fine in quality. Many ladies do not like them because 
po Ags so plain, but with the addition of satin collar, 
cuffs, and belt they are very dressy. They come now 
buttoned down the front, which makes them much more 
convenient than the old style. A bright red Jersey with 
a white dress is very effective. 


nice suit 
or $6.00, 
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Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city mission- 
ary in New York, and brother of the late emi- 
nent Judge Wilds, of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E. 547TH B87., 
“ Messrs. J, C. AYER & Co: 

“ Gentlemen ;—Last winter I was troubled with a most 
uncomfortable itching humor affectin pan eae ially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, and 
burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear any cloth- 
ing over them, I was also a sufferer from a severe ca- 
tarrh and catarrhal cough; my appetite was poor and 
my system a good deal run down. Knowing the value 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by observation of many other 
cases and from personal use in former years, I began 
taking it for the above-named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a short time 
the fever and itching were allayed, and all signs of irri- 
tation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh and congh 
were also cured by the same means, and my general 
health greatly improved, until it is now excellent. I 
feel a hundred per cent. stronger, and I attribute these 







New YORK, May 16th, 1882. 










mend with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three times a day, 
and used, in all, less than two bottles. 
at your service, hoping their publication may do good. 

“ Yours respectfully, Z. P. WiLps.” 







coming to our notice which prove the perfect adapt 
ability of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to the eure of all 
diseases arising from impure or impoverished blood and | 
1 weakened vitality. 








PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price, $1, six bottles for $5. 



































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, | 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- | 
tude oflow test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders | 







Sold only in cans. Royal BAKING POWDER Co.., 106 Wal! 
Street, New York 
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ADVERTISER. 





FROM THE PRESIDENT 


OF BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 
“Independence, Texas, September 26th, 1882. 


Gentlemen; 


Ayer's halr V igor 


has been used in my household for three reasons: 
“Ist. To prevent falling out of the hair 
“2d, T 
*3d. 
“Tt has given ent 


‘o prevent too rapid change of color 
As a dressing. 
ire satisfaction in every instance 





results to the use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recom- | 
I place these facts | 


The above instance is but one of the many constantly | 
| motes its growth, cures dandruff and all diseases of the 


hair and scalp, and is, at the same time, a very superior 


|Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 





“Yours respectfully, 
“ Wa. CAREY CRANE.” 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR is entirely free from un- 
cleanly, dangerous, or injurious substances. It prevents 
the hair from turning gray, restores gray hair to its origi- 
nal color, prevents baldness, preserves the hair and pro- 


and desirable dressing. 
PREPARED BY 


Mass. 


Lowell, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
** T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
rand Peauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 


Testimonial of a 
ton lady 


DSFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, It 

Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile ! 
mors cured by the Cuticura RemeEprrs. 

Curicura ESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele 
ments, and thus removes the cause. 

Cortcura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair 

Coricura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Coricura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curicura Rewepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infatlible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutteura, 50 cents 
Potter Drug and Chem- 





Soap, 


25 centa ; Resolvent, #1. 
| teal Co., Boston, Mass. 

f Beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. Send 8 
| names and 30 cts, and we will send a 4th pack free. 


ROYAL CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 


THE 


SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 
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Reatty’s Beethoven 27 Stop 
‘ rganea, 
Special limitec snc 2 5. 


In Walnut, Ash or Ebonize 
A further deduction of 10,00 will 
be made to those who 
come and select in 


A WORD TO BUYERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 










~wughtan Organ and are you familiar with the Reed Board! 

makes that are sold for 675 to 6176 seidom contain more 
sets Reeds, while the Beethoven contal ‘10 full sets, tis 
many diferent sets Reeds and Stop Combination Effects that 





ike t eethoven far superior to all other organs at four 
rst Proot of this statement is shown in the following strument in person 
f shipments for the past four months tashipments o Free Coach heets 
Beat Beethoven Organs toring past «months, were as follows All 1 rains. 































ber, 1st 144G February, ies. 118% Total OQ, 


1883, 


rhe ab sthe largest number of Cabinet 
Organ hipped by any one house (for the 
same length of time) in existence 


The fellewing Is a Brief Description of 
the Inatrument 


Th are TEN FULL SETS OF GOLDEN 
TONGUE REEDS built upon an entirely new 
and scient plan, producing music equal to 
an orga mting four timesits value of other 


mak The Reeds are arranged in the Reed 
Boa us follows 
Ist t Charming Saxaphone Reeds 

1. § ceeds, 





tet Famous French Horn 











ad teautiful Piccolo Reeds 
atl Jubllante Violina Reeds 
fith. Set Powerful Sub-Bass Reeds 
6th. SevSweet Voix Celeste Reeds 
it et of Soft Cello Reeds 
8th tof Dulciana Reeds. 
9th. Set of Diapason Reeds 
10t! t Oarionet or Celeste Reeds 
it contains 27 STOPS, as 
follows: 
1 CELLO &ft. tone 
b larab 
4 MANUAL SUB-BASS, gg 
16 ft. tom 
5 Bourdon, 16 ft, tone 
6 Saxaphone, & ft. tone, 
7 VIOL DIGAMBA, 8 ft. 
& Diapason, 8 ft. tone 
9 VIOLA DOLAE, 4 ft. 
W ( Expressione, 
tome 
ll FRENCH HORN, 8 ft. 
12 Harp Molian 
8 VOX HUMANA, 
l4 Echo, 8 ft, tone 


rulciana, 8 ft. tone, 
rionet, 8 ft. tone. 
17 1X CELESTE, § ft. 
tone 
Jubilante, 8 and 
tone 
2 ft. tone 
jer Harmonique 
etral Forte 











RGAN 

NEE STOP. 

ht Knee Stop. 

2 ymatic Valve Stop 

2% Right Duplex Damper 

27 Left Duplex Damper, 
The case ia built 
rom handsome 

Black Watnut (if 

preferred Ash or 

Ebonized 
4 s are profusely 





ornament with neat 
hand carving» Manu 
fact 1 & a not to 
tak th lirt or dust 
Tl L seasoned 
and dried will 
stand the test of any 
climate handsome 
rubbed varnish finish 
and polish; carved and 
ornamented with Ara 
beaque designs in gold. 





i} 
IT {8 BUILT TO LAST 
NOT FOR SHOW, It is 






The Beethoven. _Ebonized Case. 


_ a niiiie fi Wk. DIMENSIONS—Height, 75 inches ; Length, # inches; Depth, & inches, 
wr, and would ornament the boudoir of a princess. Contains Lemp Stands, Pocket for M Treble (3) 5) Upright Bel 
8, Steel Springs, Nickel Plated Pedal Plates, BEATTY’S PATENT STOP ACTION AND Bol NDING BOARD: 


Special Limited Price 7.4.07." Only $75.00 


"$10.00 FOR TRAVELING EXPENSES. .21 


To any person who will bring this advertisement to BEATTY’S Manufactory, cor, Railroad ave. and Beatty st., at 














Washington, Warren Co,, New Jersey, and select an organ in person, I will deduct Ten Dollars ($10 for traveling expenses. 
FREE Coa Hu | meets all trains. lame edingly anxious t » have my patrons call, se« >, aad examine the orga 2 TOCess 
of ma e. Shipping an organ every ten minutes! The “Largest Reed Organ orks on the Globe! ted at 
night t n Electric fight Machinery alone cost upward of One Buadred Photsand Dollars. Leave N. y < ty, foot 
of Barclay st., at 8:30 A.M. or 1 P.M Paletepae Ninth and Green sta,, 16 P.M Hat sburg, 8 A. M.; Biagham nh, at 
74 M. HVTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FREE TO ALL PERSONS ANYWAY WHETHI! 5 U BUY OR N 


‘ail upon {DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington New Jersey. 














HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 7 















-ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
AMBER BEADS. 


Electro-Magnetic Amber Beads are noted for their curative properties, they having been used by 
physieians from the earliest ages to the present day, both as a Preventive and Remedy for 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 


and other Nervous affections. 

These Beads are highly charged with Electricity, and have the property, while giving beneficial 
results, of retaining their own properties and Magnetic power. While useful, they will be found highly 
ornamental, attractive, and fashionable wear. 

A necklace of these Beads sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of $1.25. 


Address JOHN A. LEHMAN, 
107 S. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW STYLES 


DRESS REFORM. 
BATES WAIST. 


(A perfect substitute for 
corsets) $1.75. 

Union Under Flannels, 
Chemisettes, etc., made to 
order. 

Agents wanted. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


MISS C. BATES, 129 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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—THE MILD POWER C es D 
» Oh my, don t you look nice. But 1 ue needn't be #0 
U M PH REYS’ stuck up! My mamma is going to get some of those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too! : 
OMEOPATHIC . 


SPECIFICS. THE DIAMOND DYES 





















Tn use 90 years.—Each number the special pre- Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only an = 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHE RS, 





or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly co! 




























: e overs, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
e orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 25 ored to any shade. Black, Brown, Green, Bine, : 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 scarlet, Cardinal Re d, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, 
4. arrhea of Children or Adults 25 Olive Green, and W other best colors, warranted Fast 
+ Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic, .25 and Durable. Each package will color one to four Ibs. 
le Cholera orb bus, Vomiting,...... 25 of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these orice 
‘ ¢ Soughs, Cold, Bronchitis,. 25 You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
e Neuralgia, Toothache Faceache,. a +4 cents, and any color wanted sent post- paid. 24 colored 
9. Dprcperatss Sick Headaches, Ve rtigo 25 samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 3-cent stamp, 
0. Dyspepsia, Militous Stomach,.. . 25 ge RICHARDSGN @ CO., Bur ington Vt 
. Weprenecs or Painful Periods,.... .25 
* tes, too Profuse Periods,. "25 ; 
4. Croup, ough, Difficult Breathing,. 25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
. scumatinn, Rheumatic Pains,. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague Lt Fever, Agues (50 
2 Files, Blind or Bleed ding... 50 
- Catarrh, acute orc — nfluenza 50 
30. Whooping Cons ah, violent coughs,. .450 AND SiItivErF 
: :: Seperat Bee”. Physical Weakness. 50 ‘ 
. n EE . 
$5: Nervous DOWNY. coco. 100 Teeth Plates, Jewelry, Silverware, 
30. Urinary w pos ky Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation, 1.00 Broken or unused, bought by 
Sold by Grucmiste. or sent by the Case, or sin- J. A. LEHMAN, Jeweler, 







gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 


re for Dr. Hum hreys’ Book on Disease de. 107 8. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





“h pases), also lt pmracen Catalogue FREE P , . . 
dress, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- Send gold or silver by express, and it will receive same 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, attention asif delivered in person. Satisfaction given 







Refer by permission to T. 8. Arthur & Son. 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. San 
ples free. TAYLOR BROS. a0, Cleveland, 0. Gold an§ Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 ce nts, 
4—9. post-paid. G.I. REED &CO., Nassau,N.Y. 4—9. 




















fHOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PEARS ‘soap 





The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


ident of the Royal College of Surgeons. 











15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 

bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 


loured Toilet Soap. 


Pears SOAP 


ially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
rritant character, Aedness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and @ clear bright appear 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 































Meas. LANGTRY:—From 4 PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON,” 
































































| FSTERBROOK'S ae 
Sa 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 
OUR R SCRAP-BOOK PACK. 


Contains 50 Ele 
All the new de 








Put up expressly for Card Collectors, 
gant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. 


signs complete insets, embracing Gold, Silver, and differ- | 
Price by mail 5" paid, 25 
. oi 


ent bright-colored tints, ete 
cents. Address Cuas. TOLLNER, Jr, | Broo kiyn, 


$66: a week in your own town. 


Portland, Me. 


free. Address H. . Haier & C Co., 


J TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER 
APERIENT 


can always be relied 
upon as a pleasant, mild, 
speedy and positive cure 
in all cases of Costive- 
ness, Dyspepsia, Heart- 
burn, Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, 
Bilionsness, Flatulency, 
Falness of Blood, and 
all inflammatory ‘Com- 
plaints where a’ gentle, 

posing cathartic is re- 
quired, 

- 


BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH 
Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 8 
Alp Price, 25 cents. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cents 
Special OrreR—All for 18 3-¢ ent stamps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass 


$5 to perday athome. Samples worth $ free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
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Cure. A Home Treatment. 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. =e —_ Ohio. 











bP ery illustrated catalogue, with 
a and music of 26 popular 


ongs, and handsome decoratedplaque, 
al for 1 ie. 100 choice songs, words, music, 
and accompaniments; or, 100 popular Pieces 
for Piano or Organ, all full sheet musicsize. 
Diamond Schoo! for V jolin, 
Hy pieces, 50c, Comic, English, 
Ethiopian, Home, Irish, Old, 
Opera, Popular, Scotch and Senfimental songs, words 
and music, 100 of each, 30c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 
jigs, reels, breakdowns, &e., for piano or organ, 50c. 
M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 










~ Terms and 4 outfit 




















PATTERNS for| 


10 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


TL Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 

ie” Preperation of plain chocolate for fan:- 
ily use.—Jaker's Breakfast Coc 
from which the excess of oll has been 
removed, casily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids, — Baker's Vani 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is « Jelicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Daker's 
Droma, invaluable as a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
mos? excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


£ 





-@THE GREAT PRESERVER OF HEALTH.6——____ 5 





CHEMIST; 
PHYSICIAN; 


So saYs THE 

great American Public 
of the nineteenth cen 

tury. Heed ye then, and| 
be not without a bottle! 
in the house. Before | 
lifeis imperiled, deal ju 

diciously with the symp-| 

toms. Remember that! 
| the slight interna! disor-| 
der of to-day may become | 
an obstinate, incurable] 
| | dises ase to-morrow. | 
pay 6 








Vapor & Veater, 
& 





wean Huet y 





Old Baths re 


E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. £ = 


Paice Revecen 


Send for Circulars. 


$1 


Many lon, in wae 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily mad 
outfit free. Address Trur & Co. Augusta, Me 
AGENTS WANTED—In every town in the U. 


wo sell Rider's improved Pillow Sham- 
Selle at sight aad recom- 






Hoider and Lifter. 


men itself 
when Te once 
intro- duced. 





A rare chance for moe Agents eith- 
er ladies or gentlem 


may. Night 
For Tesme address. gE. W. RIDER, “P ‘atentes & Mfr, Racine, Wis ia, 


|$ HORTHAND Waiter 









ituations prec ured for pupils when competent. 

end for circu jar.” einoular.” W. Gi. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y 

FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 38 Dey St., 
40* New and Beautiful CHROMO © ARDS, name 
bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, al! 
| for 15 cts. SNOW & CO., Mericen, Ct. 

STAMPING Patterns for Kensington, etc., 6 sam- 
KER, Lynn, Mass 
Large, Fancy have ise Cards, a)! different, 
for 103 rate Ken CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt 


A KEY Paty Gemma AND NOT 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT, 
SOLD by Watchmakers, By Mail,25 cts.Circul ars 
in New Type, and an ELEGANT 48-page, Gilt 
ples a ae for indelible 
prs aie 2 ee PAR 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE FREE FOR ONE YEAR, 


| To all who subscribe through him (at publishers’ rates) 
| for Arthur's Home Magazine, or any month ly, weekly, 
or daily T OMTTHE Jon re in the U.S. or Canada. 
1, LUM SMITH. Journalists’ Drower A 120 Phila., Pa. 
N, . B. Samples of Jinitation Bts ained Glass Free. 





LOTT'S 
ee pens 


Coid Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
382, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 














Costly 
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“OMPOUND OXYGEN, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 





ASTHMA. | 
A Most Distressing Case. 

On Novy. Lith, 1882, Mrs, Mary Y. Hedges, of Dan- 
ville, N. Y.,came to our office and put herself under 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment. She had been 
for many years a sufferer from asthma. Her condi- 
tion when she came was distressing in the extreme. 
She had exhausted the skill of all the different 
methods of curing asthma, including a long stay at 
the Institution in her native place. For about a 
year she had hardly been free from it at all, and had | 
to take morphine every day. When she came, she 
remarked that she came to try the C. 0. as a last | 
hope for some relief, as she had not a particle of 
faith that anything in the world can cure asthma, 
We promised to let her go home for the holidays 
decidedly improved. She was very skeptical about 
our being able to fulfill the promise, 

After one week's treatment she was free from 
asthma. During the second weck she had one at- 
tack for two hours, in which she thought she would 
die. That was her last attack 

On Dec. 9th she went home, apparently a well | 
woman , j 

Three weeks afterward, Dec. 30th, 1882, she wrote | 
us the following letter: 

“Tt's now over three weeks since I left your office 
with nry discharge papers, and [thank the Lord daily 
my steps were guided to you, towhom I owe so much, 

“ Tam feeling so well; better thanin ten years, I find 
I ean walk, run sewing machine, do many things 
about the house I have not been able to doin years. 
Have no pain either in lungs or shoulders; not one | 
bit of pressure for breath ; going and doing with perfect 
ease and comfort whatever I undertake. The great 
change in me is truly marvelous. I am a wonder to 
myself as well as my friends, and others here say they 
shall test its merits In their own cases,” 

Between twoand three months after the above was 
written we received the following letter from Mrs 
Hedges, which we publish with her consent: 

“ DANSVILL®, N. Y., March 18th, 18838. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: bear Sira:—in No- 
vember last I called at your office in Girard Street, 
hoping to get relief from asthma, but not expecting 
to get cured of it, I had been told so many times 
‘no cure'—simply endure, After consultation with | 
you, you said I could find relief, and in six months 
of persistent home effortan entire cure. 

“T have done so much better than you promised me 
that [ fee! I must write this letter to you and give 
the praise to Compound Oxygen. Sixteen years ago 
I had diphtheria, leaving me.with bronchial difi- 
culty. About eight years ago asthma set in, and for 
all these years L have suffered from a cough and fre- 
quent asthmatic spasms, never more than two 
months passing by without an attack more or less 
severe. For nine weeks before going to you TJ su/- 
fered day and night, never finding relief except under 
the influence of opiates. They were my constant com- 
apt tit! L could endure the thraidom no longer. 

fe wasn’t worth living, puffing and panting for breath 
at Thad to do 

“To-day, after four weeks’ office treatment, under 
the kind and attentive care of Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
T cali myself well—perfeetly well—having had but one 
spasm since my treatment commenced, and that 
while under your care in Philadelphia. 

“T breathe with perfect ease and freedom; work 
about my house; walk long distances, and ‘ breathe 
like other people, none knowing the luxury till they 
have suffered in ike manner, Iam ‘armed for the 
foe’ with Home Treatment, and wish syety asth- 
matic in the land could hear and know of the benefit 
to be gained from the use of Compound OxYgen. 





| the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


| card was not only genuine, bu 


Ww. PENN Nixon.” 


im 


A SECOND EMPHATIC INDORSE- 
MENT. 
Mr. Wm. B, Mitchell, editor of the Jowrnal-Preas, 
asking if a ecard with his 
signature, recommending Compound Oxygen, Was 
“Tue INTER-OCEAN, 
CHICAGO, January Léth, 1888, 

“ Dear Sir ;—I am very sorry to find among my 
unanswered letters one from you, dated October last, 
factured = Drs. Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia, and 
whether the card which they published as coming 
bear testimony to the great value of Compound Oxy- 
gen. I think it the most important remedy for throat and 
my life,and I am always glad to recommend it to 
those who are suffering from such troubles, The 
now as fully as I did in the card, and IT regret that 
your letter should have waited unanswered so long 

“Very truly yours, 

AT THE POINT OF DEATH, 
Treatment for himself, but IMstead of using it as he 
intended, sent it to a poor young man In his econgre- 
at the point of death. 

“T found him,” says Mr. Grier, “bolstered up in 
extreme debility and rapid pining away, his condition 
seemed hopeless and very pitiable, 
gen brought on such unpleasant but encouraging 
symptoms as are deseribed in your little manual of 
the Compound, the young man is quite well, and very 
grateful and happy He has Informed me that 
his work and wages.” 

A subsequent letter from Mr. Grier confirms the 

A REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN 

THE CASE OF A CLERGYMAN. , 
for publication the following results in his case; 

“ DARLINGTON, 8. C., Janviary 16th, 1688. 
not solicited, I feel it to be my duty to give the fol- 
lowing testimonial in favor of ‘ Compound Oxygen.’ 
I have suffered from bronchitis from my youth, For 
been prostrated with an aculo attack of severe bren- 
chialasthma. Last fall this attack was unusually 
ment of the liver, kidneys, ete. Mymedical advisers 
could not give much hope of any further work tn the 

“In December I commenced the use of your Home 
Treatment. Shortly after I beran its use nearly 
For the last three weeks I have been fmproving. 
The constant expectoration has to a great extent 
I sleep well. I am now preaching twice on Sunday 
without lassitude, I fe: re vigor—more life—than I 
blessed, providential discovery, to which-you wee 
unconsciously directed by the Great Healer. 





Wishing you long life and future usefulness, I am, 
sincerely, Mary Y. Hepess.”’ 


St. Cloud, Minn., wrote to Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, of 
genuine, and received the following reply: 
j 
“Mr. W. B. Mrircne.ty, St. Cloud, Minn, 
asking me in regard to Compound Oxygen, a8 mann- 
from me was genuine or not. lam always happy to 
lung troubles that was ever discovered, I feel thatit saved 
t 1 indore the remedy 

It was entirely unintentional 

Rev. J. B. Grier, of Danvillg, Pa., ordered a Home 
gation, a day laborer, who was lying, as supposed, 
his chair, and what with srequent hemorrhages and 

“The first four days’ use of your Compound Oxy- 
instructions, and now, after using but one bottle of 
through the last month he did not lose a day from 
above, The recovery is substantial and permanent, 

Rev. A. W. Moore, of Darlington, 8. C.,.serds us 

“ MESSRS. STARKEY & PALEN:—Though you have 
I inherited the pulmonary (cint from my mother, and 
the last three or four years, in the early fall, I have 
perilous, being complicated with a general derange- 
ministry. 
all the symptoms were greatly aggravated. 
ceased, I havea fine appetite, my digestion is good, 
have for years. I believe Compound Oxygen a 

“ Gratefully, Rey. A. W. Moore.” 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 


covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 


and a record of many of the remarkable results 


Also sent free, ‘Health and Life,”’ a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, in which will be found, as reported by patients themselves AND OPEN FoR 
VERIFICATION, more remarkable results in a single period of three months than all the medical 


journals of the United States can show in a year. 


Deposrrory ON Pacrric Coast.—H. EF. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


r 
\ 


G. R. STARKEY, A. M,, M. D, 
+. KE, PALEN 


_ Ph. B., M. D. 





1109 and 1111 Girard St, (Between Chestaut & Market), Phila, Pa. 
































